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WHEN WINTER STORMS. 


BY M. R. 

1 fear not Winter's sullen skies 

If my true love be near to me. 
Beneath the love-light io her eyes, 
I fear not Winter's sullen skies; 
My buoyant heart all gloom defies, 

Though shadows rest on lawn and lea. 
I fear not Winter's sullen skies 

If my true love be near to me. 


I miss no tunefal warbler’s song 
If my love's voice is in mine ear. 
Such sweet notes to her voice belong, 
I miss no tuneful warbler’s song 
When wintry storms blow loud and long, 
And nesiless woods are lone and drear, 
I miss no taneful warbler's song 
It my love's voice is in mine ear. 


In my love's cheek the red rose blows 
When Summer blooms no more are here. 

When whirling fall the wintry snows, 

In my love's cheek the red rose blows; 

And in ber heart love for me glows 
Unchanged by the changeful year. 

In my love's cheek the red rose biows 
When Summer blooms no more are bere, 


DOWN THE ABYSS. 


BY F. M. P. 
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ot the grass from which the mist had but 
now litted, leaving it wet and sparkling 
—the joy ot the mountain stream, which 
raced down beside .ae path in a deep, 
cool, mossy cleft, so narrow that the 
grasses closed above it, and kept the 
little water-flowers in a sweet prison— 
all this joined to the wholesome tra- 
grance of the air and its buoyant exhila- 
ration, seemed the very embodiment ot 
young and delighttul life. 

Still no one came to share it, It was 
autumn, and while at this particular 
point no trees broke the somewhat 
austere sweep of the tells, lower down, 
when a projecting shoulder had been 
passed, foliage was seen, touched with 
the first gold of Sepiember. Here, too, 
cultivation opened out, and fields were 
visible where pallid yellows showed that 
the barley had been but lately carried. 

And-now at last one man came into 
sight. 

He stood on the top of one of the lower 
tells, his motionless figure for a while 
clearly defined against the sky, but 
presently turning, he began to descend, 
until in a short space of time, by active 
running and leaping, he had reached the 
shoulder of the hill already mentioned. 
There he paused, loeking back at the 
higher world he had lett, as though loth 
to mere it, and finally changing nis 





we 
( ) fore the wind, which treshened as the 
light grew stronger. They broke 


and closed again, like an army of phan- 
toms, as silont and as tugitive, at first 
keeping the same level of possession, 
until, forced upwards by the wind, and 
dispersed by the flush of coming day, 
they began to roll fittully along the 
course of the mountain becks; or, driven 
towards the higher hills, clung there 
persistently, veiling the uppermost 
peaks with their pale vapors. 

As the light increased, colors flashed 
out trom what but a minute betore had 
been a dim grey waste; forms leapt into 
outline, hill beyond hill unfolded pearly 
distances. Had anyone been there to 
watch this gradual yet irresistible dis- 
closure, this tender stealing forth of the 
known trom mysterious depths, this fa- 
miliar yet strange requickenipg ot Na- 
ture, he could hardly have watched 
without a thrill. Apparently there was 
no one. 

Fell swept into tell, the blue hills 
stretched far, but no living creature was 
in sight except a tew scattered sheep, 
dotted whitely here and there upon what 
looked like inaccessible heights. 

Lite was there, however, ready to 
answer the call of the young day. First 
the glad ery of some bird, and the finer 
chirp of the grasshoppers; then an im- 
mediate articulate stir, the rustle of tiny 
insects in the short turf, small, sawlike, 
penetrating sounds which couid hardly 
be defined, but which added irrepressibly 
to the sense of awakening movement. 
Moreover, after these had been set in 
motion, they all as sudderly ceased, 
leaving an instanternsous impression of 
listening silence, auite different trom the 
heavier stillness of the night, but full of 
expectation. While this lasted the 
mists rolled a little lowes down the 
mountain. 

At once, more rapidly, the light 
brightened, and through the long level 
line ot gray cloud which barred the east, 
broke the glory of the sun, flinging up 
his golden shafts towards the heavens 
like a phalanx of spears triumphantly 
shaken. 

And instantly on this fell-side world, 
the twitter and rustle broke out again to 
greet him; the shadows of the slopes 

grew purple, the white vapors chased 
pain other to the heights once more. The 
indescribable treshness—the bright green 


oiameall his wey to the toot, kept to 
the leit along the slope of the same 
hill. 

Seen more closely, he appeared to be a 
young man, strongly built, not tall, but 
giving promise ot wiry activity. He had 
pleasant grey eyes, which looked twink - 
ling out at the world, and a tair com- 
plexion, burnt to a depth of red which 
could not becalled becoming. ‘Taken all 
in all he offered an impression ot light- 
heartedness and vigor in keeping with 
the blithe treshness ot early morning on 
the hill-side. 

He walked slowly, often stopping to 
look about him to listen to the larks, or 
trom sheer idleness to shy a stone at one 
ot the numberless rabbits darting about 
among the bracken and bilberries, al- 
ready beginning to turn the brilliant red 
which later makes the glory of these 
Cumberland fells. 

He had a quick eye which nothing es- 
caped, and as soon as he had passed a 
broken piece of ground something came 
into sight which brorght him up with an 
audible “Hallo!” 

At the toot ot the hill, which was less 
high and less abrupt, spread a wide ex- 
panse of pasture !and stretching tar 
north. Through the flat plain a road, 
winding white, might be traced for a con- 
siderable distance. 

This road, ascending, ran along below 
the hill, and what caused Dick Car- 
michael’s exclamation was eitner the 
sight of an enclosure roped off from the 
road, or the discovery that he was no 
longer alone on the tell. 

A man, evidently a shepherd was in 
tront of him. That a shepherd should be 
out at any hour of the night or day was 
in no way remarkable, and Dick had 
expected to come upon one long before. 
There was, however, something strange, 
or so it struck the young man, about his 
movements, 

He was running swiftly along the hill- 
side, leaping over obstacies, and at times 
wildly waving a stick which he carried, 
presently turning down the hill and fol- 
lowing the direction of two or three short 
poles planted in the grass and bracken, 
which Dick could now clearly distin- 
guish. 

He made out turther, as the shepherd 
emerged trom a low thickness of gorse, 
that he was accompanied by a dog. 
Reaching a smali pen cf hurdles, the 
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twe paused, the shepherd by his gestures 
apparently pointing something out to 
the dog; aiter this he started again, run- 
ning as betore,and the young man, a 
good deal puzzled, dropped on the gress 
behind a grey upstarting limestone rock 
80 much the color of his clothes as effect- 
ually to hide him trom view, though the 
shepherd retracing the course he had 
betore taken, and running very tast, at 
one time came within a stone’s throw ot 
him. 

Suddenly he stopped, and Dick, cast- 
ing a look around to see the cause, was 
aware of a light cloud of dust upon the 
road which stretched through the pas- 
ture, The cloud propably arose from a 
flock of sheep advancing towards the 
fell, but it appeared too distant to have 
startled the shepherd. The nex moment, 
however, another cloud came into sight, 
much nearer, and approaching trom the 
opposite direction, 

This flock had been hidden from sight 
by the unevenness of the ground, but it 
was probable that the keener ears of the 
shepherd had distinguished the faint 
pattering of the teet while it was still in- 
audible to the other watcher, and that 
this had given the alarm, it alarm there 
was. He now curned, and was walking 
with long strides towards Dick. 

Dick, who by this time fancied he had 
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prries, 
ond pulling out a pipe began to light it. 
The dog, a black and tan collie, slipping 
along behind her master, noticed him; 
lifting ber head and cocking her ears 
doubttully, but the shepherd had his 
eyes fixed on the ground, and was with- 
in thirty feet of Carmichael betore he 
caught sight ot him. He started visibly 
and hesitated, but finally came on. 

The man was a powertully built young 
fellow ot perhaps five and twenty years 
ot age, though his tace had early lost the 
look of youth. He was dark-eyed, with 
heavy scowling eyebrows, from under 
which his eyes cast side-glances, un- 
interested yet keen, like those of an un- 
tamed animal. 

His skin was swarthy enough to justity 
those who vowed he had gipsy blood in 
his veins. He had, however, accepted 
without demur the name by which he 
was generally known—Biack Bat. He 
held his head arrogantly, and would 
have pessed Carmichael without a di- 
rect look, if Dick, removing his pipe, 
and leaning back with his elbows on 
the stone behind him, had not put a 
question. 

“Are the sheep-dog trials coming off 
to-day?” 

The shepherd gave him a swift side- 
glance in which there lurked an angry 
disgust, and answered laconically, with- 
out pausing on his way, “Seems sa.” 

Always followed by his dog, holding 
herself so closely at his heels that she 
looked the very shadow ot her master, 
his long springy strides soon carried him 
behind a point of rock which hid him 
from view. Dick, his efforts at socia- 
bility thus baffled, stared after him with 
a laugh. 

“Well, what a cantankerous face the 
fellow has! Worth something, though, 
if one could get hold of it.” 

With that he rose, stretched himelr, 
and whistling, strolled slowly along the 
side of the hill, watching the effoits of 
shepherds and dogs to drive their flocks 
into the reserve pens. 

The place had leapt into activity, tents 
were being set up, and flags placed on 
the poles among the fern, but still higher 
up on the fells, the solemn sulitudes 
were uninvaded, the mists still curled 
defiantly about the peak, and Dick stood 
watching their weak strength, until a 
craving tor food warned him that it he 


meant to see the sheep-dog trials he 
should go back to his little inn and to 
break fast, 

* * * 

The air had grown heavier and the 
mists dropped lower on tne fells. Fine 
gradation ot color touched the nearer 
felis, and in the distance a large moun- 
tain stood boldly detached, tree from the 
hovericg vapors, and darkly grey. As 
Carmichael once more rounded the hill- 
shoulder, he paused with a momentary 
disgust that the brooding silence ot the 
fells should be so rudely broken in 
upon, 

The crowd, minute and many-colored 
as it looked, dotted about among the 
fern, produced an effect of incongruity; 
up trom below rose a confused babble of 
voices, a gleam of sunshine sharply 
touched the white tolds of the tent; the 
yelp of an intruding dog struck a higher 
note among the other sounds, Halt re- 
luctantly Carmichael began to make his 
way downwards. 

There wasastir in the crow for the 
trials were just beginning, and as new- 
comers constantly arrived on the spot, 
they pressed eagerly forward, crushing 
out the fresh green smell of the tern. 
Dick looked carelessly about him and 
finally made his way to the side of a 
broad blutt erie whe was leaning 


Ry this time the serene foveliness of 
the early morning had fled, though a 
fittul beauty remained, which seemed 
yet more in harmony with the character 
of the fell. 

Nota lark was to be heard, but the 
strident cry of a curlew occasionally 
pierced the hum of voices. The sky was 
pale with a broken breadth of thin 
cloud; here and there the greyness con- 
centrated into menace, and one or two of 
the more distant hills had a blur upon 
them which looked like rain, while an 
occasional shaft of sunlight, breaking 
through the veiling mist, lit the tawny 
green of the fell-side, or sent some quick 
shadow to flit across it. 

Many ot the farmers had come on 
horseback, and a little biting and kick- 
ing went on at the hurdles where the 
horses were hitched, secretly incited and 
encouraged by the two boys who had 
been put in charge. 

Groups of shepherds lounged about, 
their dogs the chief subject of conversa- 
tion; the men had a grave absorbed air 
as they discussed the judges and the 
different merits of the competitors; the 
dogs, on their part, except where some 
less experienced puppy made frisking 
advances, kept their attention fixed on 
their masters, as if fully aware that 
presently there would be serious work 
on hand, 

Other spectators there were, friends 
and neighbors, among them a fair 
sprinkling of women, but these generally 
congregated together, contenting them- 
selves with sending out a light buzz ot 
comment. Every now and then one of 
the younger shepherds, his coilie at his 
heels, would detach himself from hia 
grave companions and march boldly to- 
wards one of these teminine groups, 
from which he would emerge with a less 
assured air of dignity, and sometimes a 
noticeable loss of selt- possession. 

Two women there were, however, who 
kept themselves apart from the others 
and showed no interest in anything but 
the direct businers of the meeting. Both 
were poorly dressed, but there was a 
singular intensity of expression in the 
girl’s pale tace which commanded atten- 
tion as surely as beauty of teature, and 
more than one young man, a8 he passed, 
turned and looxed at her again. 

Plainly, however, his admiration was 
unnoticed, or uncared for, she kept her 
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only removing them at intervals to speak 
hurriedly to the old woman at her side. 

At last she tarned away with an impea- 
tient sigh. 

“Ab wad rayther it was over an’ dune 
wid 1” 

The old women glanced round, and 
said, sourly— 

“Thoo’ll nivver knaw thy ewn mind, 
silly! Minute ago thoo wad seuner Lass 
went in / iast,” 


“Ab knew. Ab dinna knaw wat Ab 
want,”’ 
‘“Ghefl” returned the old woman, 


“Noo, Ab’li larn thee, T’ lasses are aw 
meade after yen patiern ov fulishness, 
joost as yan cabbidge favors anodder 
cabbidge. Dis ta think theer’s nowt in 
ta world bit thy marryin’ wid Bat? f 
thoo were na a fule, Jenny, thoo’d gie 't 
oop, Bat—Bat’s a fine strong felish, 
oalas was,”’ she continued, pride in her 
son struggling with the experiences of 
life, “bit no V chap ta wed wid, Thoo’ll 
ne hev «tat time on 't wid Bat,” 

“Bat bev oalas bin gude to meh,” seid 
the girl, simply. “Look, look, thar’s 
dog rinniu’!"’ 

While the women bad been speaking, a 
red fiag signalled from the judgew’ sta- 
tion, and there wasastirin the distant 
pen where the reserve sheep were herded, 
Presently, two or three sheep were seen 
rashing up the fell, as wild as deer, and 
bent upon making the most of their 
liberty. 

In & #mall pen, near the judges, stood 
a shepherd and his dog, the broken 
ground completely hid the sheep from 
the dog, but on the shepherd making « 
sign in the right direction, she dashed 
away, though running with caution, and 
constantly turning her bead to receive 
her master’s signalled orders. A sort of 
interested stir communicated itself to the 


men, 

“Yon’s Fioora!’” said more than one, 
as if Flora were a dreaded rivai. 

“Ab thought v oald dog wadne rin,” 
remarked a small weasel-faced man, in a 
disappointed tone. “Fred meade oot as 
Rab wad be shy o’ reeskin’ her, noo that 
she’s « year oalder,”’ 

“Fred's yan an oalas thinks t’ world’s 
plum eet on mekking bis ain fortune,” 
said the first speaker, derisively, “Yo 
oan ger bim believe ennythin’ as fite wid 
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his place, or guide her except by voice, 
whistle, or hand, and the sheep she had 
to find and bring in were quite half a 
mile away, while she had but ten minutes 
allowed in which to carry out her task, 
Oatobing sight of the truants at last, 
she bounded swiftly through the bracken, 
and brought them rather too hurriedly 
pack, for, although they passed the right 
aide of the flags, they came wildiy up to 
the pen, and, at sight of it, scattered 


Recognising her wmisteke, Fiora 
ohanged her tactics, and, crouching on all 
fcurs, stalked them like an Indian, and 
orept round to their rear, gently driving 
them to the little opening, not three teet 
wide, through which they had to pass. 

Here she had her master’s help, but he 
was not allowed to touch the sheep, and 
had it not been for the dog’s marvelous 
pationce and sagacity the wild creatures 
would never have been penned. 

The watched breathlessly, 
tili suddenly up towards the stient slope 
of the felia there rolis a hoarse shout, and 
Flora dropped, satisfied, at her master’s 
heels, Dick found himself cheering with 
the rest; and the red-faced, assertive.look- 
ing farmer by his side returned his fat 
watoh with a sidelong effort to its place, 

“Gude wark, gude wark, indeed,” he 
pronounced, ‘“She’s no that bonny, 
but olivver, and rine like adeer, Hed 
nowt bit buttermilk ’ day, Ab’ll warrant, 
Rab Wilson knaws his bisness,” 

“How long ?” demanded Dick, 

“Six meenits an’ a baff, and Ab’ll lay 
a wager theer’s no shorter time t’ day— 
widoot,” he added, struck by a sudden 
misgiving, “widoot, mebbe, it’s Biack 
Bat an’ that Lass ov his, Ah ‘m no pree- 
pered ta speak #a sure o’ they twa.” 

“Whioh is Biack Bat ?”’ 

‘Stanain’ theer by hieself, wid t’ black 
an’ tan collie, Bit ye needna ask, yance 
ye hev looked in his feace. Laas is sa 

olivver as if Ould Nick hed t’ teachin’ 
ov her, as mebbe he hev,” he added in a 
lower tone, Then, as Fiora’s deeds again 
rose uppermost in hie mind, “Bit Ab 
doot her ootrinnin’ t’ tudder’ this morn- 
in’. Howlivver, we'll see,” 

In the man pointed out, Dick Carmi- 
chael, as he expected, recognized the 
svepherd he had met at an eariier hour 
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upon the fell, For some unexplained rea- 
son it appeared as if a secret antagonism 
had sprang up between the two men, an 
antagonism which was not easily raised 
in Dick’s kindly nature, sod which in- 
terested him from its novelty. 

He now looked straight at Biack Bat, 
who stood aloof, leaning ageinst a spare 
bardie or two which had been thrust into 
the ground, the unconscious ease of the 
attitade throwing out the stroug supple 
lines of bis tall igure, and bis dark face 
darker from the shadow of his hat, 

In spite of this shadow Dick could feel 
that bis eyes, fiery and imperious, were 
fastened upon him, and the young man 
tarned impatientiy away, resenting 
the dominant magnetiem of the look, 
The old farmer was remarking, con- 
tem ptuousl y— 

“Noo theear’s ileal Fred Langley an’ 
his Moll, t fulishest dog in V country- 
side! Wat gars mon ta bescoch a fale 
as to pit her oop? Yoo’ll hev « fine piece 
0’ bogglin’ noo! Theer go t’ sheep, joost 
as Ab guessed, Fred wavin’ an’ screech- 
in’, an’ Moll nivver mindin’ ber busi- 
ness, nivver thinkin’ o’ gaun efter them 
ataw! Gie’t oop ta yance, Fred, gie ’t 
oop! Yo were # fule to enter—ay, 
theer’s t’ joodges whisperin’, an’ oaid 
Foster dangin’ his fist doon, an’ t’ signal 
to os ta ailly creature aff. Weel, Fred 
oslas was a fule,”’ 

Hatobings, well content with this stif- 
fening of his righteous opinions, now set 
himeelf to watch the next trisl. A light 
wind had sprung up, which seemed to 
rouse itself at intervals to sweep down 
the fells, and then died away in a baif. 
hearted, hesitating fashion. 

The cloud brooded lower, a few yeliow 
and lilac patches in the ferns became 
brightly prominent in the midst of the 
duiler coloring, 

The distant ranges took deep biue 
shadows, but their tops were mostly 
hidden from view; they stood gravely 
slient, impressing their silence upon 
those who looked at them, in spite of the 
clamor which sometimes broks oat from 
the sheep-pens, and the shrill anxious 
whisties with which the shepherds 
directed their dogs. 

Considerable excitement was raised by 
the trial which succeeded that of the un- 
lucky Moll, for the dog, a famous prize. 
winner, missed the first flag, and al- 


quailty ner i Wee rest of her task were 
well done, her master was not content, 
and when it wae realized that, although 
too far off for voice to reach her, he was 
signalling to her to go back, there was a 
subdued murmur among the spectators, 
and an involuntary pressure towards the 
judges, 

Two girle standing near Oarmichael 
were amongst those thus forced nearer, 
and an elderly gentieman with them 
sbook his head authoritatively. 

“Will is asking too much, reelly asking 
too much," he said, with the experience 
of one who was himeelf lenient in his ex- 
pectations. ‘That ie the collie you ad- 
mired so particularly, Nan.” 

There was a hushed silence for a few 
minutes, broken by «a sudden cheer, 
“Upon my word she’s done it, after all! 
1 couldn't have believed it,” 

Dick was conscious of enthusiastic re- 
marke at bis back, then a demand— 

“Unoele Raiph, can you? What are 
they doing now ? Ab, hero is Sir Walter! 
Sir Walter, do tell us what is going on ?” 

“Why, @ fool of a dog has got fogged 
and lost her sheep outright, That must 
be about the last of this lot, and the 
puppies will be coming on.” He oon- 
sulted a paper, 

“No, I see there’s one more entry. 
Halio, Carmicheel, who on earth would 
have expected you to turn up here? On 
the look-out for a subject? Kennedy, 
you should kaow my friend Oarmichael 
—the artist,”’—in an aside. 

“Mr. Carmichael—the Miss Kennedys. 
Mies Kennedy will be abie to give you 
any information about thie sort of thing, 
it you care for it.” 

Dick bowed abstractediy. Five min- 
utes before he might have welcomed a 
talk; but now bis attention fastened itself 
with baif reluctant yet emphatic interest 
upon Biack Bat. 

The young shepherd had remained in 
his disdainfal solitade till this moment, 
when, flinging back his head with the 
arrogant movement Dick had already 
notioad, he strode to the pen, closely fol- 
lowed by the heedful Lass, The flagging 
interest of the bystanders was at once 

revived. 

The men, whose dogs had so tar been 
successful, gathered into a group, keenly 
watobing every movement; the dogs, to 





judge by their pricked ears and intelli- 
gent faces, watebing too, Hauichings, by 
one of bis convulsive jerks, once mure 
extracted his watch from ite deep recess, 

“Noo thoo’lt sees varra pretty bit o’ 
werk,”’ he nodded over bis shoulder to 
Dick. “Mon an’ dog baith knaw what 
they’re aboot, an’ Biack Bat will na 
worry an’ oversignal ber like yon 
bietherin’ Tam Rigg. You mist’sta dan- 
ger, bit mebbe t’ wind ’)i carry it awa. 
Though Ab’m nut saen as sbe’ll oot-do 
Fioora,” be added, mindfal of the credit 
ot bis former prophecies. “Ab’m nat 
Joost lookin’ for't, I's a case o’ meove”’ 

The shepherd bad now shaken off bis 
indifference, and gianced quickly and 
uneasily at the gathering clouds which 
were sweeping towards the bead of the 
fell. Hespoke in an undertone to the 
collie, apparently giving her directions, 
to which ahe listeved with head slightly 
on one side, ears cocked, and intelligent 
eyes closely scanning her master’s face. 

Some difficulty was experienced in 
getting the sheep out of the reserve pen, 
and the delay was sufficient to thicken 
the fall of cloud, It bung and hesitated, 
blotting out all bebind, but leaving the 
crest of the bill stiil open to view. 

For one reason or another a breathless 
interest held the spectators, and the girl 
Jenny, whom ail this time Black Bat had 
not approached, stood gazing intently, 
ber bands clasped over her beart, her 
slight form swaying with ey.citement. 

The instant the sheep were got out they 
made frantically tor the top of the fell, 
and it was evident that they were the 
most upraly three of the day. 

“They'll need mair handiin’ than enny 
dog can gie, happed in sooch mists an’ sa 
high oop,” said the weasel-faced shep- 
herd, aman with pointed thin face and 
cropped red hair, in a tone of satisfac. 
tion, as Bat blew a warning whistie be. 
tween two fingers, “Doon, Guilty, doon, 
ye fule! Wivver tell meh she hev a 
cbance!’’ 

“Weel, yooar Guilty will na stand in 
her way, Tam Rigg,” returned another, 
with outspoken, if unpleasant, frank- 
ness, He stooped, with bis hands on his 
knees, watching with genuine admira- 
tion, “An’ Ab dunno as sbe’s dane for 
yit, for aw they’ré sa hee oop. She's a 
clivver beastie! Dis ta see hoo she staiks 
them ?”’ 

“Ay, ay! alivvaer anoo’.”’ sesented a 
third delesman briefly. “She's workin’ 
gren’ly; bit ta mist ’ll beat her, or Bat ’l) 
lose patience,” 

He dropped his voice cautiously as he 
made this assertion, emphasizing it with 
@ nod. 

“See her noo!’ cried a boy eagerly. 

Dog and sheep were indeed for some 
moments visible at the top of the fell, 
looming larger than life against « back- 
ground of pale mist which hung likea 
shroud; and, as it was perceived how ad- 
mirably she bad the unruly three in 
hand, a murmur of admiration broke 
from the crowd. 

Bat even before thie had time to die 
away, the blinding fog swooped down 
and completely hid the animals in its 
dark folde. Hutchings, to whom OCar- 
michael had ient his fisid-giasses, 
dropped them witb an exclamation. 

“Bad luke!—bad luke, indeed! 
Wohativver can you do widout sight or 
signals oop in %’ fog? Ah’m sorry for 
ber, Ah’m!”’ 

“The fog may lift,” suggested Dick; 
“but 1 suppose too much time would 
have been iost,”’ 

“Oh, as ta that, t’ joodges wad tek t’ 
rain into conseederation, as ta puir beast 
was workin’ sa flaely, an’ wad stretch ta 
time, 'Tisna so mooch that as that she 
can bivver keep you wild demons awta- 
gidder in sooch a fog; they'll be ower t’ 
tell an’ awea’,” 

Te the onlookers it appeared that this 
must be the case, There was a dead 
breathiess silence, in which the sweep of 
a sudden wind through the dry fern was 
audible; the phantom mists chased each 
other in ghostly fasbion about the tops of 
the fells, 

The stray dog which had been thrust- 
ing awkward advances upon its fellows 
all day, retreated with a yelp from an 
impatient kick, The man’s eyes, finding 
a biank eleewhere, fastened themselves 
upon Bat, who stood gazing gloomily 
at the curtain which clung to the billand 
blotted ite summit from view; while the 
less interested spectators, feeling that 

the trial was virtually at an end, and 
fearing that the rain would soon descend 
to the lower ground, began by twos and 
threes to move towards shelter. 
Sudderly « restraining murmur ran 


through the crowd. 
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Oat of the cloudland came the three 
sheep, kept weil together by Less, in 
spite of wild eff rte to break away; their 
wet wool glectaing whitely against the 
grey, while the dog was on\y visible ase 
dark speck. in an instant Bat bad shaken 
oft bis gloom and leapt into active di- 
rection. 

Lass, with marvelous skili, guided ber 
timorous charges past the flags and down 
trough the trampless -racken towerds 
the pen; bat there it became evident that 
the sheep were unusually stubborn. 

Again and again she brought them to 
the opening, so narrow as ovly to admit 
one animal to pass ate time, and again 
and again they perversely started aside 
at the very moment of succes’; rushing 
now in this direction, now in that. Lass 
never made a fault; ber patience was al- 
most pathetic in ite self control. Bat, as 
the minutes passed, Bat was nut so im- 
movable, and the dalesmen nudged each 
other as he gave invreasing signs of anger. 
Atbin rain was now falling, bat no one 
stirred. 

“Did ivver a body see t’ like!’ Hutoh- 
ing® muttered between his teeth. ‘Niver 
tehl mah bit wat tha bev meade scome 
feckless mistake oop at yon pen, an’ 
thrawed oot three sheep to ta pooar beast 
as dunnot belong ta t’ same flock. Eb, 
bit she’s a beauty! Brought them opp 
yance mair, she bev! Bat, me lad, ye 
suld bev been t/owder side, ye’ll flyte 
them agsin—theear! No, t’ creature's 
headed them brawly, varra brawiy! Ab’d 
gie twalve punds mysél’ any day, Ah 
wad, Theear—no—ay, theear’s |’ yan 
in !~an’ nowder! She’ve dune it noo.” 

The old farmer's eyes dropped on his 
watch, and at the same moment a great 
roar of cheers broke out from the crowd, 
The young girl, who had graduaily 
drawn nearer and nearer, grasped the 
wrist of her companion. 

“Listen !"” she cried. 
prize?” 

‘Weel, he might,” cautiously admitted 
the old woman, “bit Bat hev a beap o’ 
enemies. Ab wadna trist them to joodge 
fair, Besides’’—she drew the girl yet 
closer—‘‘Jenny, did ye see ?"’ 

The girl looked at hor with anguish. 

“They wadna,”’ she stammered. 

‘Ob, ay, they wad, if they saw. 
wadne trist yan o’ them,” 

Hatchings, whose prophecy as to 
tic admiration on the last dog’s marvel- 
ous sagacity. 

“Tweenty meenits she was; bit ab’ll 
nivver belave there wus nowder dog cud 
hev dond it at aw in sooch a fog an’ wid 
aooch contrary beasts. An’ Ab’m mwoor 
wonderin’ hoo Biack Bat kept bissel in 
wa lang.” 

“So am I,” Dick assented heartily. ‘He 
gave that last obstinate beast a shove, 
and I should bave done the same long 
before.’’ 

There was a momentary silence. 

‘]" last yan was it he strook ?” asked 
the farmer in an unconcerned tone, 

“Tha last. Didn’t you see ?”’ 

* Ab canna say Ab did. Mebbe Ah was 
joost tekking t’ time. Mebbe ye arena 
sure?” 

“j’m eure enough,” said Dick, with a 
laugh. Then, as a sudden light dawned 
upon him, he looked uneasy. “Why, 
you don’t mean to say it makes any 
difference ?"’ 

“Weel, Ab dinnat reetiy knaw,” said 
Hatchings, cautiously. Ah cudna say. 
We'll hear bymeby wat t’ jooges hey 
decided.” 

He left Dick’s side and made his way 
towards other groups. Dick, hesitating 
whether to follow him or not, became 
aware that he was cicse to Miss Ken- 
nedy. 

“That was worth seeing, was it noi ?’’ 
she said, drawing a deep breath. 

“It was very fine indeed,” Carmichael 
answered warmly. “I suppose you have 
@ personal interest in all of these com- 
petitors 7’, 

“Oh, yes,”’ she said. ‘I know most of 
them very well, andl am particularly 
ioterested in Black Bat.” 

“He does not seem to have many other 
friends.” 

“No; but there is a romance connected 
with his dog’s trial today. In spite of 
his bad reputation, there .s a young girl 
who bas been unkindly treated by her 
stepmother, to whom he has been very 
good. Sheison the ground to-day, and 
it Lass wins the first prize they will be 
married. | do so hope she will!” 

(ro BE CONCLUDED IN THE NEXT.] 


“Will be hev t’ 


Ab 





MALIOER drinketh Up the greatest part 
of ite own polson, 








At a Man’s Mercy. 





BY J. K. L 





T wae a sweltering afternoon in August, 
and I was standing on the platform 
of the Great Northern Terminus, ex- 

changing cheff with a party of friends, 
all young men like myself, who occupied 
aemoking car in the York express. I, 
like them, was off for my holiday, and I 
should have joined them had there been 
room. 

As I stood there, a man, followed by a 
girl and a porter carrying a heap of rags 
and such things, came aiong and entered 
the car next to my friends. The instinct 
one has in such things told me that they 
were a newly wedded couple going off on 
their boneymoon, 

I did not like the look of the bride- 
groom atall. He was oneof those cold, 
self-contained men, clean shaven, thin 
lipped, bard eyed—which speak of sel fish- 
ness and cruelty. 

The bride—for such 1 took her to be— 
was quitea young girl. Her pale face, 
downcast eyes, and timid air did not be- 
speak the bappy bride, 

Without knowing why, I felt sorry for 
her, The man was sitting in the corner 
with his back tome, I could hear the 
harsh, rasping tones of his voice, though 
Iecould not hear what he said, and I 
could not help seeing the pained, uneasy 
look in the bloodless face of ihe girl who 
sat opposite, 

Presently he rose and went to the other 
end of the car, and at the same moment 
a woman, clad in a rusty black shawl, 
came siowly along the line, As she 
caught sight of the bride’s face she 
hurried up to her, puta letter into her 
hand, and immediately turned away. 

The girl hastily, and I thought in a se- 
cretive way, tore open the letter, and be- 
gan to read it. 

As the train left the station I took care 
not todo more than glance at the lady, 
but I fancied that a transient expression 
of something that looked like gratitude 
fiashed an instant from her dark biue 


“Edith, I wish you to eit here,” said 
the calm yet rasping voice of the man, 
pointing to the seat opposite to him. The 

tone were such as might have 
poon used toe child, but the girl obeyea 
promptly without a murmur, 

My blood boiled at his tone, but I had 
no means of resenting bis rudeness, I 
began to think that, however sorry I 
might be for the girl who had been sad- 
dled with such a very uncongenial part- 
ner or master, 1 had no possibile right to 
interfere, and that my wisest course 
would be to slip out of the car at the first 
station. 

Looking up, I saw the girl’s glorious 
eyes turned full upon me. The man was 
reading a newspaper which hid his face, 
yet we dared not speak, Communication 
of some sort was 3 necessity. In the hope 
that she might know the dumb alphabet, 
I practised a trick well known to most 
schoolboys, and spelt out on my fingers 
the words .— 

“How can | help you ?”’ 

Quick as thought the reply came :— 

“Heip me to escape.” 

Then .— 

“Are you not bie wife?” 

“Yes, We were married only this 
morning.” 

“Then it is impossible for me to help 
you. But you may leave your husband 
if you choose.” 

“] dare not.” 

The man turned his newspaper, and 
we looked in opposite directions, Then 
the lady took a letter out of her pocket, 
and from the envelope she took a smal! 
newspaper cutting. This she made up 
into a tiny ball and placed it in her lap. 
A little later she shook it off on the floor, 
and it rolled over tc me, I picked it up 
and read it. 

It was from a column of short news 
paragraphs, and ran as follows :— 


“©, T, Stratton, who was on trial in 
the criminal court yesterday charged 
with the murder of Jane Ellerton, his 
wife’s mother, by means of poison, was 
acquitted owing to the non-agreement of 
the jury. The difficulty of getting a 
certain clases of criminals convicted is 
becoming a serious scandal in this part 
of the State. The same prisoner is 
strongly suspected of having made away 
with his wife by drowning her; bnt it 
‘was impossible to charge him with the 
crime, as the body of the unfortunate 
woman has not been recovered. Buth 
women were insured for large amounts, 
ahd Mr, Stratton holds the policies, It is 


understood that he has left the State and 
has no intention of returning.” 


This was serious, What was | todo? 
To leave thia innocent child, evidently 
frightened out of her life, at the mercy of 
aman who ought apparently to bave 
been convicted of murder, was impossi- 
ble. Yet bow was I to find an excuse for 
intervening ? 

A thought struck me—was this really 
the man? 

Ietared at him a good deal for some 
minutes, and then suddenly exclaimed, 
holding out my hand with a broad 
smile :— 

“Mr, Stratton, if I am not mistaken ?" 

“No, sir. Er—er—that is not my 
name.”’ 

He put his glass to his eye and stared 
at me, and I noticed that the band with 
which he raised the eyeglass trembled, 
and he was white to the lips. I mut- 
tered an apology, bowed, and smiled, 

Five minutes later I tried again, 

“Pardon me, sir, The likeness is so 
striking. Pray tell me, had yous twin 
brother who resided at a piace called 
Maryville?” 

It was five seconds at least before the 
denial came, I was satisfied that he was 
the man, 

The speed of the train slackened. We 
were about to atop. 

“Edith, got your things together at once, 
We change cars bere,” said the husband, 

“Bat I thought we were going right 
through.”’ 

“Will you do as you are bid?”’ 

This was said in a tone of calm ferocity 
that made me long to strike the feliow in 
the mouth, but I said nothing. 

When we stopped my fellow-passen- 
ger put his bead out of the car window 
and bawled for a porter. It happened, 
however, that there wasa local fair or 
something of the sort. The platform 
was crowded witb people rusbing about, 
and nobody attended to him, On the op- 
posite side wasa narrow wooden plat- 
form from which a local train was about 
to start. 

An idea flashed through my brain, 

Opening the door of the car leading to 
the local platform, I looked the girl 
straight in the eyes, at the same time 
making a motion with my head towards 


the other train. 

Sy yy out ares I 
jostled bim so rudely as to knock off bis 
hat. It felitothe platform and rolieda 
little distance, 1 was profuse in my ap- 
pologies. In an instant he had jumped 
out for his hat. Ashe did so his wife left 
the car, darted across the varrow plat- 
form, and was helped into the train by a 
friendly porter. It was already in motion, 
and by the time! had again taken my 
seat it had glided noiselessly out of the 
station. 

Ihad barely resumed my seat when 
my fellow-passenger, baving regained 
his bat and found a porter, re-entered 
the car, 

One moment he gezed around him in 
bewilderment, The next he threw him- 
self upon me, crying out, “You scoun- 
drel, where’s my wife?” 

He was oo filled with fury that it was 
all I could do to shake him off; and no 
sooner were we separated than he darted 
to the opposite window, looked along the 
deserted piatform, tried the door, stared 
around as if in amazement, and peered 
under the seats as if he expected to find 
the missing girl hidden there, Again he 
turned upon me, but I rose and, without 
venturing any reply, made my way to 
another car, 

My desire to know what had become 
of the escaped wife was so great, that at 
the next station I got out and went back. 
Next day I found her. She had taken 
lodgings at a farmhouse, and said she 
felt safer there than in London, 

We had many conversatious, and she 
told me she Was an orphan, and that she 
had been practically forced by her uncie 
and aunt to marry the man, in spite of 
her strong dislike to him, Bat before 
my holiday wes over | was compelled to 
leave the neighborhood of the farm, I 
could no longer conceal from myself—I 
could scarcely conceal from Kdith—the 
strength of my love for her; and the fact 
remained that she was Stratton’s wife, I 
went back to London. 

Three months later my eyes fell on a 
paregraph in & morning paper which 
made my heart leap and then stand atiil. 
O, T. Stratton had been brought up at 
Bow Street on an extradition warrant, 
charged with swindling an insurance 
company of New York of twenty thou- 
sand dollars ‘ , pretending that his wife 
had been accidentally drowned, 
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It was commonly supposed that he bad 
murdered her. This was not the case, 
Bat he bad bullied her into remaining 
concealed while he made the company 
pay the amount of the policy. The wo- 
man had now turned up, and the com- 
pany meant to make an example of Strat- 
ton. 


But all this concerned me very little. 
The great point was that, as Stratton’s 
wife was still alive, Edith was not really 
his wife, 

I called on the prosecuting lawyer in 
order to satisfy myself of the identity of 
the prisoner with Edith’s husband, and 
he toid me that among the prisoner’s 
papere had been found a blank form of 
proposal for a policy of insurance on the 
life of “Kdith Stratton,” 

That very evening saw me at the farm, 
where Edith was still hiding; and olasp- 
ng ber in my arms, | told her that she 
Was no man’s wife, and should be no 
man’s wife but mine. 

Fora while sobs and tears were my 
only anewer, Her heart was overcharged 
—the shock of finding herself free was 
too sudded. 

She was soon smiling through her 
tears, and telling me that her experience 
of the married state was not encouraging 
—she rather thought she would remain 
single. 

Within a month we were married. 





"Twas His Finer.—lt was his first bi 
cycle, and, of course, he was proud of it. 
He had taken a few lessons in a riding- 
school, and then had devoted a week to 
studying advertisements of various ma- 
chines, so that he might be sure to get the 
best in the market. 

“At last,” be said, as he exbibited bis 
purobase to « friend who bad been riding 
a bicycle for several years, ‘I have got a 
bike and feel that I am now in a position 
to save money, for, of course, a man with 
a bicycle saves a great deal in the way of 
car fares and the like,”’ 

“Of course,” remarked the friend, 

“The expense is rather heavy at the 
start,” persisted the man with the new 
machine, “bat when you have finally 
bought your wheel that ends it,” 

“Well,” said the friend hesitatingly, 
“of course, there are a number of littie 
things sbout any machine that can be 

it ts all right for one 


who 0 willing, #0 take shings a0 shey 
come and make the best of them, bat the 
true bicyclist wouldn’t think of eticking 
to the regulation tire that comes with the 
wheel,” 

“Nor” 

"Oh, no, A man who wants to bein 
the front rank must bave a choice in the 
matter of tires, Now, I would advise 
you to take your bicycle out and have it 
fitted with one of the famous Bully- Best 
Duplex tires.”’ 

“If that’s the proper thing,” said the 
other man, with a sigh, “of course I'll 
doit. ButI thought whens you bought a 
bicycle you bought it all.” 

"You do, after a fashion,” admitted the 
friend, “and, if you are not at all partio- 
ular, it’s all right, I suppose; but if you 
want to be anybody at all in the bicycle 
world, I'd advise you to throw that sad- 
die away and get a Double-Action Twis 
ter, And the handie-bars are not at all 
the correct thing, either. 

“If you have any respect for yourself as 
a bicyclist, you'll get the Double-Drop 
wooden handle bare, and have your 
pedals changed, too, There’s a much 
better pedal on the market than the one 
they’ ve given you with this machine, I 
see you bavea Fali Moon lamp with it, 
too. That ought to be replaced with 
ry ” 

“Now, look here,” interrupted the be- 
ginoer, ‘if it’s necessary to buy « bicycle 
in sections in order to be anybody, why 
didn’t you give mea tipto begin that 
way,and | could have saved a ‘ot of 
money ?'’ 

Bat the man who bad been riding sev- 
eral years, simply became disgusted with 
the other’s lack of enthusiasm and went 
awsy muttering that some people never 
would be able to understand the theory 

of bicycling, 





THE favoravie recepiion accorded by 
the Dowager E opress of Cuina ia 1895 to 
the Coinese New Testament, given to her 
in the name of 10,000 Protestant women 
of China suggested (0 the American and 
Britien Bible societies the idea of making 
a similar present to the Emperor of 
Japen. Accordingly, a large folio Bib'e 
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Bric-a-Brac. 


Owtons anp GaRLIo.—There je a tradi- 
tion in the Kast that, when Satan stepped 
out of the Garden of Eden after the Fall 
of Man, onions sprang up from the spot 
where he placed bis right foot, and garlic 
from that whioh bis leftone touched, 

Wry so Namep —In the early Eoglish 
colpage the silver penny was minted with 
a deep cross, When it was broken into 
two parts, each was a balfpenny, and, 
when into four, each wae a fourthing, or 
farthing. 

Errors In THE Boox.—To the list of 
Bibies named after curious typographical 
mistakes an important addition is made 
in the so called ‘Printers’ " Bibie, which 
contains perbaps the most strongly-ap- 
propriate mis-reading of any—‘Printers 
have persecuted me without « cause’ 
(Paalm oxix, 161), “printers” being sub- 
stituted for “princes,” 

Bengpiorion Kyitves—In the six, 
teenth century a curious class of knives 
was sometimes used, the blades of which 
had on one side the musical notes to the 
benediction of the table, or grace before 
meat, and on the other side the grace after 
meat. The set of these knives usually 
consisted of four, They were kept in an 
upright case of stamped leather, and were 
placed before the singers. 

No Stonz Untuanep —The origin of 
the command, “Don’t leave a stone un- 
turned,”’ is said to be this: After one of 
the baitles of antiquity, the defested gen- 
eral hid a vast amount of treasure in a 
field, A Theban who was aware of the 
fact bought the field and sesrohed long 
for the hidden wealth, but could not find 
it, At last he sought the oracle of Delphi 
for advice, and was told that if he would 
turn over every stone in the field he 
would discover what be desired, He did 
#0, and found the treasure, 

Tux Banknrurt,--Few words have so 
remarkable a history as ‘‘bankrupt,”’ 
The money changers of Italy hed benches 
or stalls in the bourse or exchange in 
former times, At these they conducted 
their ordinary business, When any of j 
them feil back in the world and became 
insolvent, bis bench was broken, and the 
name of “broken benoh,”’ or banca rotta, 
was given to bim, — { 4 


the n , “bank- 
erout,” instead of ‘bankrupt.’ 

Anovut THE Sripgrn —Nine people out 
of ten class the spider as an insect; this, 
however, is not the case, With scorpions 
and mites spiders form a class in the ani- 
mal kiogdom by themselves, Spiders 
differ from insects in five main parti- 
culare: Their eyes are simple instead of 
compound; they have eight legs in place 
of six; they do not pase through the 
métamorphoses which are characteriatic . 
of insects; they have no antennm, and 
their breathing is accomplished by means 
of organs which combine the functions 
of lungs and gills, instead of by tubes 
pervading their boaies. These points of 
distinction sre sufficient to determine the : 
fact that it is impossible to class spiders 
as insects, 
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A LITTLE LIFE. 


BY Cc. BK W. 


Two little feet, so small, so light, 
That never reat from morn to night, 
Are the whole sum of my delight! 


Two little eyes of speedwell biue 

That open every morn anew 

With some tair wonder atill to view. 

Two Uttle lips, whose kisses sweet 

My earliest waking always greet, 

And some sott word of love repeat, 

Two little hands, to lead me higher, 

To keep alight the amouldering fire 

That is the grave of our desire. 

One little heart, my heart to keep, 

To rescue me from many a deep, 

To still my aching into sleep. 

Oh, little life, God gave to me, 

In that grea’ city by the sea, 

To love for ali eternity — 

May He keep watch 'twixtthee and me! 
-—  —  ——-- 


WON AT LAST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A TERRIBLE PHN- 
Aly,” 18 DEARKST SIN,” “ Mins 
YORRISTERN’S LAND #CBWARD,” 
WTO, KTO, 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


és OU need not be, my dear,’ she re- 

Y marked, “Lord Ferndale is de- 

lighttully general in his admira- 

tion. Thére is always satety in numbers, 
you know.” 

“You; that is my only consolation!’ 
said Lady Ferndale, with mock gravity. 
“Though Kdward has concentrated his 
attentions upon Mise Deane, of iate. Is 
that he talking to her now?” Lady Fern- 
dale was short-sighted, 

lady Roborough put up her eye- 
glasses and surveyed Decima and her 
male companion, 

“No; that is young Ilminster,” she 
said, ‘There was a certain significance in 
her tone, and Lady Ferndale glanced at 
her, 

“What a sweet girl she is!’ she said, 
musingly, ‘Now, I really don’t think 
any of us were quite so lovely as she is,” 
she added, 

“Tsuppose whe is, Oh, yor, of course, 
she js,”’ assented Lady Doboronah, “but, 
to tell the truth, I never think of her 
prettinoss when Lam with her, There is 
something about her that ‘passeth show,’ 
as our friend Hamlet says,” 

“T know," sald Lady Ferndale, “She 
fascinates me, and I quite sympathize 
with Mdward; indeed, I'm rather more 
in love with her than he is,” 

“And yet,” said Lady Roborough, still 
looking towards Decima, ‘there are girls 
who are as beautiful, and certainly more 
clever and accomplished, Vor instance, 
you scarcely ever hear her say anything 
brilliant or witty.”’ 

“I don’t know that I particularly care 
for brilliant or witty girls,” interpolated 
lady Ferndale. 

“And she has few accomplishments. 
Her charm is a nameless one, or dificult 
to describe. It must be-—do you think it 
is her goodness?” she asked, doubttully, 
“Sometimes I think itis, She is awfully 
good; you know she was Lady Pauline’s 
ward or charge, And yet there isn’ta 
trace of the Pharisee in her.” 

“Perhaps it’s ber gentleness,” sug- 
gested Lady Ferndale. “So few girls 
have that nowadays, I’m afraid it's 
rather unfashionable, Girls like to be 
thought fast and smart.’ Dear me, how 
I hate that word !—and are ashamed of 
possessing that theonvenient thing—a 
heart, Sometimes I'm inelined to think 
that in the next generation or two it will 
be only the men who will be capable of 
the ‘emotions,’ Now, Decima Deane is 
like a sensitive leat.” 

*Too sensitive, I'm afraid,” said Lady 
Roborough, 

“Ah, you; and yet how admirably selt- 
contained and self-possessed she is! I 
like to sit and watch her face—it is like a 
mirror, and yet #0 grave and calm, and 
~whatdo you call it?—not impassive, 
but-—”’ 

“All serene,” suggested Lady Robor- 
ough, 

Lady Ferndale laughed. 

“That sounds like slang!’ she said. 
“But I see you know what I mean, She 
looks to me like one of those rare lilies 
which have stood the strain of wind and 
rain, and tho’ they still stand erect, show 
something of the ordeal through which 
they have passed,” 

“There is nothing faded about our lily, 
though,” said Lady Roborough, “She is 
still a girl, and as tresh as a newly- 
opened blossom.” 


“Yes. Is she quite well now?” asked 
Lady Ferndale. “She was so very ill, 
and looked so pale and frail tor so long, 
that I began to fear the lily would not 
hold up its head again.” 

“She is better—quite well, I think. She 
is really very strong; indeed, she must 
be, or she would not have pulled through. 
She was playing tennis just now—a hard 
game, and she was on the winning side.” 

“TI wonder she has not married,” said 
lady Ferndale. “I am glad her engage- 
ment with that man, Mr. Mershon, was 
broken off. What has become of him— 
do you know ?” 

Lady Roborough shook her head, 

“No; he let The Firs more than a year 
ago. It is tor sale, as you know. I don’t 
know what has become ot him; but I 
think I heard that he had settled in some 
place on the Continent. Yes,’ she went 
on, after a pause, “itis strange that De- 
cima does not marry. She has had one 
or two offers during tho last twelve 
months, I know, though she—you know 
her!—has, of course, not told me ol 
them.” 

“And there will bea third, directly,’ 
said Lady Ferndale. ‘“Thatis Lord Ill- 
minster with her, is it not?” 

“Yes. Oh, yes! he will propose to her. 
He is dying to do so, tor he is very much 
in love with her. It is an open secret; in- 
deed, he has told me, and has asked me 
to help him, But I declined, Decima is 
not like most girls; and one teels that 
one would be treading on very delicate 
ground if one ventured to play the part 
ot matchmaker with her.”’ 

lady Ferndale nodded, sympatheti- 
cally. 

“I should not like to venture—I could 
not! Do you think she wili accept bim ?’’ 

“I don’t know, Sometimes I think she 
may; at others, I think not,” 

“That's very non-committal, my dear !’’ 
responded Lady Ferndale, with a smile. 

“It expresses what I feel exactly, But 
Decima, without meaning it, of course— 
for she is simplicity iteelf—is rather de- 
ceptive, 

“For instance, sometimes she will be 
quite—quite triendly to Lord Illminster, 
and he will go about looking as happy as 
a sandboy; and presently he will come 
to me and make dolorous moan, and 
complain that Miss Deane has either 
passed him in the road with a cold bow, 
or answered him so absently, and with 
such a preoccupied, dreamy manner, 
that he is sure there is no hope tor him.” 

“Poor tellow! Howl pity him! Im- 
agine being really in love with Decima 
Deane! How a man could suffer !’’ 

“Ob, he suffers badly enough,” as- 
sented Lady Roborough, placidly. “But 
I don’t teel for him #0 much, I think of 
Decima; 1 want her to be happy.” 

“And she is not now?” 

Lady Roborough looked doubtful, and 
rather sad. 

“IT don’t know. I’m atraid not. That 
absent, dreamy look, which makes poor 
Lord Ilminster so wretched, is too often 
on her face, It comes quite suddenly, 
just after she has been talking and laugh- 
ing quite brightly, as if she had sud- 
denly remembered something, The ex- 
pression passes quickly enough some- 
times, but it has been there, and one can- 
not forget it.” 

“Wasn’t—wasn't there something be- 
tween her and Lord Gaunt?” said Lady 
Ferndale, hesitatingly, and in «a low 
voice, 

“IT don’t know. They were very much 
together—she helped him in the village. 
Indeed, all the great improvements—— 
But you know all about that as well as I 
do. But Lord Gaunt was so much older, 
and was married—thoug we did not 
know it. Oh, no, there was nothing— 
how could there be?” 

“There was something said—hinted— 
at the trial.” 

“Oh, no! She chanced to call upon her 
brother when Lord Gaunt went to his 
rooms that night, There was some sug- 
gestion, some bint of a love affair be- 
tween them; but it must have been 
groundless, Otherwise, why is he not 
here?” 

“Yes; nothing has been seen of him 
since the trial,” remarked Lady Fern- 
dale. 

“No,” said Lady Roborough, “He is 
abroad, in Africa; one reads about him 
every now and then. I don’t suppose he 
will ever come back to England.” 

“So Edward says. What a pity itis 
thata place like Leatmore should be 
shut up! There seems a fate in it. Now, 

I pity Lord Gaunt. I liked him so 
much!" 

“So did we all; and we all pity him,” 
said Lady Roborough, with a sigh. “But 
what will you? There is one great mis- 
take which aman can commit; an un- 
fortunate marriage; and he can never 
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dodge the consequences. It is the one 
piece of folly which is always attended 
by ite Nemesis.” 

“Poor Lord Gaunt! 
all alone with her father. 
has gone, has she not?” 

“Oh, yes, some time ago, Yes, she is 
alone with her tather. Her brother is at 
Sandhurst. He passed last March. He 
worked terribly hard, and won his way 
back into all our hearts betore he left.” 

“It must be a great responsibility for 
her,” said Lady Ferndale. “Mr. Deane 
is more absorbed in his tads than ever, 
isn’the? I saw him for a tew minutes 
once, when I called; and I think he was 
searcely conscious ot my presence,” 

“Yes; it is a great responsibility,” said 
Lady Roborough. “But Decima is not 
the girl to shirk it. No daughter could 
be more loving and devoted.” 

“Whata wile some happy man will 
have! I hope he will be Lord Ilminster; 
he isa fine young tellow, and it would 
be a good match,” 

“Hush, she is coming!” said Lady 
Roborough, warningly, as Decima came 
alone across the lawn, with her racket 
in her hand. “Well, my dear; what have 
you done with Lord Ilminster?” asked 
the old lady. “Come into the shade.” 

She took Decima’s hand, and drew her 
into the chair beside her, and kept the 
small hand, and patted it caressingly. 
Everyone telt a strong temptation to pat 
and caress the girl. 

“Lord Ilminster has gone to play ten- 
nis,” sald Decima. “I was down tor the 
set, but I telt rather tired,and knew he 
would lose ii 1 played; so I asked him to 
get a stronger partner.” 

“For which he was very gratetul, I’m 
sure,” remarked her ladyship, drily. 

“Oh, yes,” said Decima, innocently. 
“He plays so well; and it would have 
been a pity to make him lose his set.’”’ 

“Yes, a great pity,” assented Lady 
Roborough, as drily as before. “Will 
you have some tea, my dear?’ She 
looked round for one of the neat maid- 
servants who were in attendance, but 
Decima rose. 

“I'll geta cup. And may I bring some 
for you and Lady Ferndale?” 

*Ien’t that like her!” said the old lady, 
when Decima was out of hearing. “You 
can never, by any chance, tempt her to 
think of herself only. Thank you, my 
dear,” as Decimacame back, with the 
maid bearing the tray. “And have you 
been enjoying yourwets: tr 
“Yes; very much,” said Decima with 
her soit, bright smile. “It is so lovely 
here: and everyone is so happy, that it 
makes one happy just to be with them. 
And T have been on the lake.” 

“Yes? Who rowed you, dear?” 

“Lord Uiminster,” said Decima, as in- 
nocently and unconsciously as before. 
“And I played two sets; and Lord IIl- 
minster tried to teach me bowls, but I 
was very stupid and awk ward——”’ 

“Yes? I hope he wasn’t angry.” 

“Angry? Lord Ilminster!’ Decima 
laughed, “Oh, no; I don’t think he could 
be; he is always so patient and kind.” 

The two elder women exchanged 
glances; but Lady Roborough shook her 
head slightly. She was too much a wo- 
man of the world not to know that when 
a young girl is in love with a man she is 
not given to open praise of him, 

“And when did you héar trom your 
brother, Decima?” asked Lady Robor- 
ough, changing the subject with suspic- 
ious abruptness, 

Decima’s tace lit up. 

“Oh, yesterday. Such a delightiul let- 
ter! It was almost as if Bobby were 
talking. I don’t think anyone in the 
world can be tunnier than he is, when he 
chooses, Yes; it was just like hearing 
him talk. And he is so popular, one can 
see! Let me try and remember some ot 
the things he says—but you want to hear 
him say them.” 

She stopped suddenly and rather shyly, 
for she was always rather carried out of 
herself when Bobby was on the tapis. A 
young man had sauntered up behind the 
three ladies, 

“Weren't you speaking of Lord Gaunt 
just now, Lady Ferndale, and asking it 
anyone had heard of him? I happened 
to hear you mention his name, and I 
thought you would like to know——” 

Lady Roborough looked up at his face 
quickly, and with the expression which 
a lady’s tace wears when she wishes to 
silence the speaker; but the young man 
was rather short-sighted, and did not no- 
tice her look. Alas! he was young; and 
with most of us, it is not until we ft ive 
reached “forty year,” that we learn che 
tull significance of a lady’s glance! 

“I’ve just heard of him,” he went on, 
tully convinced thet he was making 
himself agreeable, and imparting keenly 
desired intelligence. “One of the men ot 

his exploring party—you know, Lord 
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Gaunt is exploring the source of the 

Oawanji.” 

“Yes, oh, yes, we know,” said Lady 
Roborough, rather curtly, very curtly 
for her; but he blundered on. 

He was nota native of the place, but 
only a visitor at one of the neighboring 
houses, and had probably not heard the 
name of the young lady who sat so 
quietly beside the two old ladies, and 
had certainly never heard of itin con- 
nection with Lord Gaunt. “This man 
dined at the Travelers’—the Club, you 
know——” 

“We've all heard of the Travelers, Mr. 
Jones,” said Lady Ferndale, coldly. 

“Yes.” Mr. Jones fixed his eye-glass. 
“In tact, we were giving him a little 
dinner in honor of his return. He came 
home on sick leave, you know. He told 
us a lot about the expedition, but nearly 
all his talk was about Lord Gaunt. 

“It seems that the party had a particu- 
larly rough time of it; no end of perils 
and privations, you know. I torget how 
many days they were without tood and 
water; and once or twice they had to 
fight their way through untriendly tribes 
—natives, you know; and they can fight. 
And he says that Lord Gaunt is a—a 
regular brick. That was his word, you 
know; and, according to him, itis just 
the right one.” 

Lady Reborough glanced at Decima, 
She was leaning back in her chair, and 
her tace pale; but her eyes were not 
downcast, but fixed before hér, and the 
dreamy expression Lady Roborough had 
spoken of wasin them. She seemed as 
it she were tar away, as if she were 
scarcely listening. 

“He says,” continued Mr Jones, who 
was enjoying himself exceedingly, “that 
Lord Gaunt is simpiy worshipped by 
them all; certainly he—the man who has 
come back —is mad enough about him !— 
and that, whenever there was anything 
in the way of hard times or fighting, 
Lord Gaunt always took the lion’s share, 
He says that, in his opinion, Lord Gaunt 
doesn’t know what tear is. 

“Alwaysin the tront when they were 
attacked, and never down on his luck for 
a moment! He says that Lord Gaunt 
marched at the head of his party for 
three days, witha wound in his thigh 
that would have sent any other man to 
hospital for three months——” 

Lady Roborough broke in at this point, 
with a kind ot desperation. 

(i,  thuomke  .om..very smeb, Me, 
Jones!” she said, sweetly—too sweetly, 
“It's very good of you to tell us this, 
but—but would you be so kind as to go 
over to vhe band, and ask them tc play 
again?” 

Mr. Jones looked rather bewildered at 
this decapitation of his little story, but 
he bleated, blandly: 

“Certainly ! certainly ! Delighted, Lady 
Roborough !” and took himself off. 

Decima sat a full minute without mov- 

ing; then her lips parted and a long sigh 
escaped them softly—so soitly that only 
Lady Roborough heard it—and she 
glanced at the watch at her waist—a 
present from Bobby. 

“Itis time tor me to go, Lady Robor- 
ough,” she said, and she spoke quite 
naturally, and even with asmile. “My 
tather always likes me to be home a lit- 
tle before dinner; and, indeed,” smiling, 
“it I were not, he would not get 
dressed !” 

Lady Roborough nodded, She care- 
tully avoided looking at the lovely face 
tor a moment or two. 

“And what is the most wonderful in- 
vention, Decima?”’ 

Decima smiled again, but only tor an 
instant, as she replied, gently: 

“It is something for extinguishing 
fires, |think. I don’t know quite; but I 
think it is a kind of shell which you 
throw into the flames, and it explodes.” 

“Sounds as it it were more likely to 
cause fire than to quench it,” remarked 
Lady Roborough. ‘Tell them to bring a 
carriage round tor Miss Deane, please,” 
she said to one of the servants. 

“Oh, no! I can walk,” said Decima. 

“I’ve no doubt you can; but you won't, 
my dear,” said Lady Roborough, drily. 
“My dear Decima, you are too accus- 
tomed to having your own way. And so 
you grow seltish and _ selt-opinion- 
ated.” 

A look of alarm and penitence began 
to steal over the sweet face; and Lady 
Roborough exclaimed; 

“You little goose!’ and, drawing the 
face down to her, kissed it tenderly. 

As she leant back in the carriage, De- 
cima closed her eyes, and pictured Gaunt 
fighting his way at the head of the weary 
and tever-stricken expedition, thought 
of him suffering “in silence and in 
strength,” and her lips murmured his 
name and a prayer tor him as the tears 

stole down her cheeks, 











CHAPTER XXXIX. 


NE evening, a fortnight later, De- 
() cima dined at the Ferndales’. It 
had not been a dinner party, or she 
would not have gone without her father. 
The Ferndales were very tond of her- 
who was not!—and she had spent a very 
enjoyable evening; Lady Ferndale had 
made much of her,and Lord Ferndale 
had exerted himself to amuse her. 

Their daughter was married, and the 
Ferndales were quite ready and anxious 
to take her into their girl’s absent place. 
They had pressed her to stay that night, 
but she had come home because she 
knew that,even if her tather did not 
miss her, that he could not be left. 

She saw the light burning in his work- 
room as she went up the path, and she 
when straight to him. 

He had not dressed tor dinner that 
night, and he looked more untidy and 
dusty even than usual. Two gas jets 
were flaring away, and he was standing 
at his bench filling some glass tubes with 
a liquid which he poured from an iron 
retort. 

“Have you not finished, father?” 
said. “It is very late, dear !”’ 

“Is it?” he said, pushing his unkempt 
hair aside; “I didn’tknow I’ve been 
busy—very busy. This is a wondertul 
idea of mine, Decima! Wonderful! It 
surpasses anything I have hitherto done. 
It will simply revolutionize the present 
unsatisfactory system of dealing with 
fires.’’ 

“Tam very glad, dear,” said Decima. 
“But will you not come to bed now? Let 
me turn out the lights,’’ 

“Presently—presently !’’ he said. ‘This 
in, ention of mine is simplicity itself. Of 
course, there are plenty of hand-gren- 
ades, and—er—glass bombs in the mar- 
ket; but this is something quite new; 
and its action is totally different to that 
upon which the others depend. You see 
this tube? It contains a fluid—which, of 
course, is my secret; it’s marvellous that 
I should hit uponit! It possesses most 
extraordinary qualities.” 

“It smells very strange and — and 
rather nasty,” said Decima. “I hope it 
isn’t dangerous, dear !”’ 

“Dangerous!” he said, impatiently. 
“Oh, no! That is, it could only be dan- 
gerous in the hands of ignorant persons; 
but I intend to have tull directions tor 
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“All you have to do, in the event of 
fire, is to throw one of these tubes, not at 
flames—there may be some small danger 
then, I admit—not atthe flames, but at 
the point which they would reach if they 
remained unchecked, 

“A slight explosion then takes place, 
the flames are dispersed, choked, so to 
speak, and your fire, however fierce, is 
extinguished. I have been making some 
experiments to-night—I will show you 
amu 

He was about to light a roll of paper at 
the gas jet, but Decima held his arm. 

“Not to-night and in this crowded 
room, father!’ she pleaded, “Show me 
to-morrow, in some sater place,in the 
open air. Come to bed now, dear, you 
look tired.” 

“Tam not atall tired,” he said; “and 
there is not the least need for apprehen- 
sion or alarm, as I could prove to you in 
a moment. But I will show you to-mor- 
row. Waita moment,” he added, as De- 
cima turned out one of the gas jets. 

He began to put the evil-smelling 
things aside, but paused, and pushed his 
hand through his hair. 

“There was something I wanted to tell 
you,” he said; “I can’t think what it 
was. It wasimportant too, Dearme! I 
can’t remember for a moment.” He 
stared at her vacantly, then went on, as 
if he suddenly remembered. “Ah, yes! 
Lord Il) minster called this afternoon.” 

“Lord Dlminster?” said Decima, with 
some surprise. “Why did he call? He 
has never been here before. What did 
he want?” 

His eyes and hands wandered towards 
the precious tubes, and Decima had to 
repeat her question. 

“Eh?” he said, “Ah, yes! He came to 
see you as well as me!” 

“To see me?” said Decima. “Oh, about 
the archery meeting, I suppose? Lord 
[Ilminster asked me to help.” 

“No; it wasn’t about archery,” said 
Mr. Deane; “at least, I don’t think he 
mentioned the word ‘archery’—he may 
have done; it’s quite possible. He talked 
a great deal, and seemed a remarkably 
pleasant and well-informed young man. 
When I say ‘well-informed,’ I mean on 
general subjects. 

“J could not get him to understand any 
ot my inventions. But he admitted, very 
modestly, that his scientific education 
had been neglected. No! the purport of 
his visit was toask meift I would give 
my consent to proposing to you.” 
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“Father!” exclaimed Decima, her face 
growing red for a moment. 

“Yes,” said Mr, Deane, as if they were 
discussing an unimportant detail. “You 
seem surprised. Were you not aware ot 
his intentions ?” 

“No!” said Decima, more to herself 
than to him. “I never thought—never 
suspected —”’ 

“He made his request in an extremely 
nice manner,” said Mr. Deane, turning 
to the bench, and arranging some tools 
absently; “and I am quite sure that he 
is very much in earnest. As I’ve said, 
he seems to me an exceedingly pleasant 
and agreeable young man.” 

“What—what did you say, father?” 
taltered Decima. 

“Ob, I gave my consent,” he said. 

“Oh, tather !” she breathed, “Why did 
you—how could you? I——” 

“Why not?” said Mr, Deane, staring 
ather. “Surely you can have no objec- 
tion to him, Decima? He is young, and, 
I think, from what little I saw of him, 
good-looking. He is an earl—or is the 
Illminster's a barony? I torget. 

“And I think he said that the estate 
was a large one, and that there would be 
proper settlements. In fact, I inferred 
from his remarks that he would leave 
that detail to the lawyers, 

“T told him that it was quite unimpor- 
tant, because this last invention of mine 
would place you far beyond the need ot 
any settlement—that, in fact, you would 
probably be one of the largest heiresses 
in England, He is coming to-morrow to 
see you; and, really, Decima, I think you 
would do well to accept him. 

“You are still young, absurdly young, 
but not too young to be married; and 
now that you have broken your engage- 
ment with Mr. Mershon——” His mind 
wandered, and he rumpled. his hair, and 
stared at her vacantly. “Yes; I should 
advise you to accept Lord Ilminster.” 

Decima was pale now, and her tace was 
very sad, 

“I--I cannot, father!” she said, in a 
low voice. 

“No?” he said, calmly. “Why not?” 

“I do not—love—care for him,” she 
said. “He is very good and kind—but I 
could not marry him, I shall never 
marry anyone. She smiled wanly, “I 
am always going to stay with you, dear, 
and take care of you.” 
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capable of taking care of myself! And, 
as a matter of fact, 1 don’t suppose that 
there is a more practical man in the 
world than I am. You had better tell 
Lord Lilminster, when he comes to-mor- 
row, that you accept.” 

“IT will tellhim— No; I will write to 
him. Come now, father.” 

She extinguished the other gas jet, 
atter looking round carefully, and led 
him away. He maundered up and down 
the drawing-room for some time, talk- 
ing, not of Lord Iilminster and his pro- 
posal, which he had already completely 
forgotten, but of his last invention tor 
the extinction of fire; but, after awhile, 
Decima got him up to his room, and in 
the solitude of her own was tree to think 
ot Lord Il minster’s proposal. 

She had had no suspicion of it, She re- 
garded herself as so different to other 
girls, as one to whom marriage was an 
impossibility, thatshe had unconsciously 
felt that others also must so regard her. 
She had loved one man with all her 
heart and soul, and, though she could 
never be his wife, she must go on loving 
him while life lasted, 

She should probably never see him 
again, but she was his still. She was 
sorry for Lord Ilminster, sorry that she 
had, all unwittingly, been so triendly 
with him, 

As her father had said, he was young 
and good-looking, and in every way de- 
sirable; but Decima had no heart to give 
him; it had flown from her bosom long 
ago, and was nestling beside Lord 
Gaunt’s, And it would nestle there while 
it beat. 

She wrote a short letierto Lord Ill- 
minster; a letter of refusal, couched in 
the gentlest phrases; but definite. She 
could not have slept with the letter un- 
written; and, having written it, she dis- 
missed him from her mind, and, with 
her last waking thoughts, thought ot the 
man she loved, but whom she should 
never marry. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


In some of the mountain passes in 
Austria there are to be found sign-boards 
bearing an inscription in German which 
reads: “Return Forbidden.” These 
passes are so narrow and steep that 
when once 3 traveler has started on the 
upward journey he is torbidden to turn 
backward tor fear of endangering the 
lives of those behind him. 
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name proclaimed in trumpet tones; 

his appearance confirmed it, and 
his manners settled it beyond cavilling. 
But he had the saving virtue of gener- 
osity,and his amiability, honesty, and 
good temper were such that, as we per- 
suaded ourselves, on account of these in- 
estimable qualities, and not at all by 
reason of his riches, also quite Inesti- 
mable, he was elected a member of our 
club. 

Moggs disclosed to Haviland and my- 
self, who proposed him, thathis reason 
for wishing to join us was that he was 
by way of being “literary and artistic 
and all that sort ot thing, you know,” 
and as we are nearly all journalists, art- 
ists, or “minors,” he felt that he would 
be in congenial society and enjoy ample 
opportunities of discussing his tavorite 
topics, 

And he really did enjoy them, and 
made appalling use of them, The first 
time Scott, to whom a philosophic 
doubter has just made some public refer- 
ence, came under discussion, Moggs 
broke in with: 

“Do you mean the chap who wrote ‘The 
Midnight Charge of Kassassin ?’" 

“What?’’ shrieked our only poet (the 
minors do not count), with nascent hor- 
ror in his eyes. 

The rest of us laughed, as a joke might 
have been intended, and Moggs was a 
new member and a rich one. Moggs 
laughed, too, and tried to look as if he 
had said a good thing. 

But presently Haviland dexterously 
led the conversation on to a pet theory of 
his—the influence of Greek art on Ten- 
nyson—and our only poet and the editor 
ot the New Monthly were soon in hot 
controversy with him, 

My chances of interposition being thus 
remote, I took to watching Moggs, who 
was listening open-eared and open-eyed, 
and evidently waiting for an opportunity 
of joining in, The chance came in a min- 
ute or two, and he rushed fiercely into 
the fray. 

“Oh, come, Haviland,” he cried, “that 
won’tdo atall. Take the ‘May Queen,’ 
for instance; there’s nothing oot about 
that—all about 

a anne violets, 
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such flowersin Greece, Or take Lady 
Clare Vere de Vere,’ or ‘The Charge of 
the Light Brigade,’ or *The Lord of Bur- 
leigh,’ or any other of the best pieces, 
and you will find the same thing—all 
thoroughly English,” 

Thereatter we spent many nights in 
fruitless efforts to plumb the depths of 
Mogg’ untathomable ignorance, and to 
find reasons tor his unaccountable tastes, 
He spoke to us with reverent awe of Har- 
rison Ainsworth, and Longtellow ap- 
pealed to him powerfully. 

He mixed up Walt Whitman and 
Whittier, and spoke of Rossetti as a 
musical composer, and of Ibsen as a Res- 
toration dramatist, He would frequently 
discuss art with Revelson, our only 
academician, 

At last trom a source of amusement he 
swelled into asuperfluous bore, In hia 
presence Haviland and I took to discuss- 
ing the classics, and as they waxed stale 
we would gravely weigh up Aristotle's 
demerits as a tragedian and praise 
Horace, 

But Moggs took to reading the Classi. 
cal Dictionary, and, joining briskly in 
the conversation, would roll out reame 
ot Lempriere, until at last he became 
more intolerable when quoting than 
when original, 

“Try prosody,” one night Haviland 
whispered to me, inspired by a singu- 
larly happy thought, and thereupon we 
tell into a keen argument about ascle- 
plads, iambics and other prosodical 
turniture. 

Mogg sat silentand abashed, It was 
torture to him, who was thus reduced to 
silence, but the gratitude of our tellow 
members was ours,and Revelson even 
talked of getting up a testimonial to us, 

And then Mogg asked us to dine with 
him, to meet two of his American triends, 
“And I shall be much obliged it you two 
fellows will take the conversation into 
your own hands,” be added. 

We promised that we would, and the 
next evening sought the club dining- 
room to tulfill our promise and to teast 
at Mogg»s’ ex pense. 

For our greater privacy a corner table 
had been screened off, and here we found 
our host and the two Americans, the 
elder ot whom, Mr. Jetfkine, a man 
about sixty, impressed me as being stern 
even to sourness, Little was said during 
dinner, but as soon as coffee was served 
Mr, Jeff kins turned to Moggs and asked: 
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“Have you heard the latest develop- 
ment in bacon?" 

“Fifteen points up,” said Mr, Slode, 
the other guest. 

“Are they talking about the runner or 
goli?” muttered Haviland. 

“And spot?” inquired Moggs. 

“Spot is easy, sir.” 

Then, of course, I saw they were dis- 
cussing billiards, so | broke in, “It may 
be for Peall, but I doubt if itis tor Ba- 
con,” 

“It is not a subject for jesting, young 
sir,” said Mr, Jeffkins, “for coupled 
with some apprehensions over a corner 
with lighter offerings, there is a bad 
scare among September shorts.” 

“Oh! this is all Choctaw to 
groaned Haviland aside to me, 
aloud, “Why, sir, why?” 

“You ask why, sir!’ eried Mr, Jef! 
kins, disdaintully. “Because the New 
York bulils——” 

“Ah! we don’t think much of those 
cattle here,” said Haviland, 

“They've squeezed the Britisher betore 
now, sir,” said Mr, Slode, with severity. 

“So they might a cowboy of any na- 
tionality,” said I, with a contused no- 
tion of a stampede of cattle rushing trom 
quay to deck and crushing an untortu- 
nate compatriot against the gangway. 

It greatly diminished my selt-com- 
placency to notice the air of gontempt 
with which Mr, Jefikins resumed the 
conversation, Then for a dreadtul hali- 
hour Haviland and I sat confused and 
bewildered, as there hurled in the air 
such mysterious and = untranslatable 
phrases as “pipe-line certificates,” “stop 
loss orders,” “healthy undertone,’’ 
“Grangers leading,” “in unison with a 
strong hog market,”’ &c, At last Mr, 
Jett kins, waxing excited, proclaimed in 
solemn tones: 

“On receipt of higher cables a bearish 
disposition developed itself in New 
York, and it is reflected in this country, 
as your Liverpool advices will show 
you,” 

“Mr, Jefikins,” I said solemnly, teel- 
ing it my duty to do my utmost to allay 
the international \il-feeling to which he 
had evidently alluded, “as far as the 
bearish disposition of this country is 
concerned, it is directed against Ger- 
many--be sure of that. It was not the 


, 
higher cables, but the Kaloors » telegram 


- Mosars, Jett kins and Slode exchanged 
pitying glances and then took leave 
ot their host with protuse thanks tor his 
bospitality. Turning to Haviland and 
myselt, Mr. Jeff kins said slowly, sol- 
emaly, and offensively: 

“In America, young sirs, we do not 
discuss matters of incalculable moment 
with frivolity, and we are careiul not to 
engage in any trade until we have learnt 
the rudiments of it.” 

Betore we could say a word in reply, 
he had disappeared with Moggs and his 
friend, 

“What the deuce did he mean by that 
last remark?" | said, 

Then there was a loud laugh, the screen 
was torn aside and disclosed Reveison 
and three other members roaring with 
laughter, 

“It means.” said Revelson, at last, 
“that Moggs told his triends that you 
were leading members ot the Corn Mx. 
change, and the Americans have gone 
away thinking you two of the greatest 
ignoramuses they ever met,” 

Then that horrible jargon they were 
talking in——’’ 

“The language of the New York Kx. 
change. I think Moggs can ery quits 
over the minor asclepiads, can’t he?” 

Then Haviland and | rushed out with 
murder in our hearts in search ot Moggs, 
returning when the search wae fruitless 
to such solace as no mere aerated 
waters can afford, 

Homs.-—Home means rest, familiarity, 
love, truth, a fruittul waste of time, 
selt-forgetiulness, a thousand acts of 
happy seli-sacrifice. It is the true lite, 
the end in itself, for which almost every- 
thing else is a mere instrument or 
preparation, It is old-tashioned doc. 
trine, but none the less true, The real 
test of what a man verily is is his home 
lite. 

The man who cares nothing tor home, 
who does nothing to make his home 
happy, who is for ever longing tor new 
faces and new scenes, may not neces- 
sarily be vicious; but he is “in a parlous 
state,” and the ready prey for the great 
enemy of souls, And the wife who can- 
not make a home may be very beautitul 
and very brilliant, “the observed oi all 
observers,” the belle of her set, the best- 
known name in soclety; but, alter all, 
she lacks that something, that pearl of 
great price, without which she comes 
short of true womanliness, 


me,”’ 
Then 
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BETTER THAN ALL. 
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1 love~what do [ not love? Earth and air 
Find space within my heart,and myriad 
things 
You would not deign to heed are cherished 
there, 
And vibrate on ite very inmost strings. 


l love the summer, winter stars like friends! 

I gaze et them, when you are far from me, 

Till L grow blind with tears; those far-off 
lights 

Can wateb you, whom | long in vain to see, 


1 love all good and noble souls, I beard 

One speak of you but lately; and for days, 
Only to think of it, my heart wae stirred 

In tender memory of such generous praise. 


I love all those who love you, all who owe 
Comfort to you: and I ean find regret 
Even tor those poor hearts who once could 


know 
And onee could love you, and will now for- 
get. 
Would you have loved me had you known 
before 


| loved #0 many things—«till you the best? 
Dearest, remember tbat I love you more— 
O more a thousand times—tban all the rest! 


Sonia. 


° ny J, G M,. 








T was on the high road near the great 
forest of Tehernov, which separates, 
at one point, Russian Poland trom 

Germany. A man with ragged clothes 

and unkempt and tangled hair crept out 

of the low brushwood which lay between 
the road and the forest, making his way 
stealthily on his hands and knees, 

He gave one quick glance up and down 
the white road, and then drew back 
quickly into his hiding place. Far away 
to the right was a cloud of dust; a vehicle 
with two horses was being driven rapidly 
towards him, 

A tew moments later it was close to 
him: and the bright black eyes peering 
through the branches of « stunted fir saw 
that it was a drosky driven by a man 
who was standing up unsteadily, lash- 
ing the two horses, and shouting out the 
words of a German love song. The rapid 
motion ot the drosky did not altogether 
explain the unsteadiness of the driver, 
who swayed in his place, 

“Drunk—and a German!” said the 
hiding man to himself; and he came to a 
prompt decision. 

As the vehicle passed him, he stood up 
erect by the wayside and called in Ger- 
man to the driver. Ina moment the two 
shaggy horses were drawn back on their 
haunches, and the German turned 
quickly, almost overbalancing himself. 

“Whence, in the name of the flend, do 
you come?” he called out, in surprise; 
and the other man replied thathe had 
been sitting at the side of the road. 

The driver shook his head. 

“That I’m sure you were not, my 
friend! Perhaps you think I am drank 
and cannot see properly?” 

The other made no reply, and the Ger- 
man went on: 

“lam not drunk, But a man must 
drink a little during the carriage teast, or 
how would he stand everybody staring 
at him? I will make you merry enough, 
too, it you will come with me, for I have 
a bottle here to keep me company. May 
the foul flend torment me for having no 
other companion to talk to and keep my 
courage up! Iocan think of nothing but 
what I must gothrough. Were you ever 
married?” 

“No, triend,” the man with the tangled 
hair answered gravely. 

“Ah, you can’t tell what itis then! But 
don’t stand there! You want a ride, I 
suppose? Will you come to the wed- 
ding? I have brought no other guest, so 
they will make reom tor you. Get in!” 

The stranger hesitated, 

“Which way leads to the frontier?” he 
asked, as if on that question depended 
his answer. 

Evidently it aroused the German’s 
suspicion. 

“What—you want to get into my coun- 
try?” he said. 

"Yea, triend,” 

“Well, jump in; I will take you. You 
have a passport, I suppose?” 

You,” 

Tt was an untruth—ande the ragged man 
was evidently unused to telling talse- 
hoods, He got into the vehicle slowly, 
as it uncertain what to do. Ashe climbed 
in by the German's side, there was the 
sharp ring of metal. 

“What is that?” asked the drunken 
bridegroom, looking down at his com- 
panion’s toot. 

The stranger drew it underneath him. 
“My boot struck on the iron,” he said. 


“To me it sounded like iron on iron. 
Why do you told your arms like that?” 

There was a moment's silence; then 
the man who had crept through the 
brushwood answered; 

“It isot no use my trying to deceive 
you, friend.” He moved his arms as he 
spoke, and rhowed a chain on each wrist. 
There was a ring of iron, too, on his right 


ankle, 
“I broke the chain and got away,” he 


said briefly. “They were sending me to 
mt. Petersburg. From there it would 
have been Siberia. I have been three 
days and three nights in the forest try- 
ing to reach the trontier. You area Ger- 
man, ana love freedom; you will help 
me to gain it?” 

The driver laughed, 

“You thought I was too drunk to notice 
it! I guessed at once what you were; 
but fear not, my friend—I will get you 
into my country. Only come with me. 
It is lucky I met you, or I should have 
gone mad thinking of my wedding. Let 
me tell you about it.” He ran on talk- 
ing, interrupting the Russian’s wild ex- 
pressions of gratitude. 

Sonia, his fiancee, was a Russian. She 
was not pretty, but her tather had 
money. She was far too black and slim 
for him. Ulrich Gobatz liked women 
plump and rosy; but the money was a 
great thing. Once married, what did it 
matter whether his wife was as beau- 
titul as the angels or as ugly as the 
fiend ? 

The escaped prisoner listened, inter- 
rupting his companion now and then to 
ask questions about the road. How tar 
was it now trom the trontier? How soon 
would they reach the barrier where their 
passports would be examined? 

“T lied, of course,” he said; “I have no 
paseport, and shall have to make my 
way through the torest again, leaving 
the road,” 

“IT could hide you at the back of the 
drosky,” replied the German, “Getdown 
here and let us see.” He stopped the 
horses as he spoke, and turned to watch 
the Russian fugitive creep into the space 
atthe back of thedrosky. “Put your 
arms behind your back—so—then you 
will be able to squeeze in tarther.”’ 

The Russian tollowed the advice of the 
German, who at once put his knees 
down upon the fugitive’s shoulders and 
began to tie his arms together securely 
with a piece ot rope, the Russian's 
tion rendering him powerless to resist. 

“There, my triend,” said the German 
vheertully~“I think I can count on 
twelve roubles for giving you back to 
the Russian police, who no doubt will 
have missed you. I will not take you 
with me to Raskow, though, or that ras- 
cally father-in-law of mine will want 
half the money.”’ 

He pulled his prisoner, now securely 
bound, out of the drosky and laid him 
on the road in the dust. Then, taking a 
leat out of his note-book, he wrote these 
words in Russian: 

“This is the prisoner of Ulrich Gobatz, 
landed proprietor of Bomdorf, who 
claims any reward that may be offered,” 

“There, my triend—you may wait till 
my wedding is over and I have time to 
fetch you,” he said,as he pinned the 
paper on the Russian’s back; and he 
turned to his wagon laughing. 

As he entered the drosky, he glanced 
back and saw the prisoner lying stiff and 
motionless where he had placed him, as 
it the shock of such an unexpected re- 


capture had killed him, 
. . + . 


“This is what comes of wanting a Ger- 
man for a son-in-law!” said the good 
mother at Raskow, in a high-pitched 
voice to her husband. “I pray that he 
may not make us look foolish!” 

Kverything was arranged for the wed- 
ding, the guests had all arrived, and still 
the hero of the day had not putin an ap- 
pearance, 

“Perhaps he has missed the way,” said 
old Petrovitch midly. He himselt was 
teeling a little alarmed, for in his nego- 
tiations with the tather of Ulrich Gobats 
he had been led away by his enthusiasm 
in speaking about Sonia’s fortune, and 
now thought it just possible that the news 
of his mistortunes in the spring and the 
money he had lost might have come to 
the German’s ears. 

“We will go and meet him,” he said, 
glad of an excuse for escaping trom his 
wite’s reproaches, “He may have missed 
his way at the cross-road.” 

He saddled his tat old pony, and halt a 
dozen of the young men who had been 
invited to the ceremony, and were idling 
about the yard pretending to see to their 
horses to avoid having to make them- 

selves agreeable to the women-tolk, rode 
out with him along the high-road. 

“Tell us what the bridegroom is like,” 
said one, “and we will ride ahead and 
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give him a welcome. Come—has he a 

beard?” 

The old man however would give no 
description. 

“It is I who ought to meet him first,” 
he said, drawing himself up with a 
grotesque assumption of dignity. 

“What—are you atraid of their knock- 
ing him on the head, so that they may 
have a chance of winning Sonia?” asked 
his cousin, who rode by the old man’s 
side. 

“Yes, yes!” said Petrovitch, smiling. 
Really Sonia had no suitors in Raskow. 
The young men there shared Ulrich Go- 
batz’s taste, and Sonia, with her refine- 
ment and quiet dignity, awed them. 
Besides, they knew about the lost dowry. 

“Tetme push on, then!” said the cou- 
sin. “I will see that there is nothing 
wrong. What is Ulrich Gobatz like? Is 
he young or old?” 

“He is five-and-twenty.”’ 

“Fair or dark ?” 

“Fair, I should say, if he is like his 
father.” 

“Why, man, have you never seen him?” 
asked the cousin; and old Petroviteh 
hesitated. 

“Well, you see,” he said, in a whisper, 
“Ulrich was away whenI went over, 
and I only saw his father. But we ar- 
ranged everything.” 

“But Sonia has seen him ?” 

“Yes; she went to Bomtord to see her 
grandmother, and the young man took a 
fancy to her when he saw her at the 
tair.’’ 

“And does Sonia like him?” 

“What does it matter? He is the richest 
young man in Bomtord, and not so bad- 
looking either,” 

“Howdo you knowift you have not 
seen him?’’ 

“His mother told me,” 

“And #0, a8 we ride, you are looking 
outfor a handsome man?” the cousin 
said laughingly, 

“Why do you laugh?” asked Sonia’s 
father, beginning to lose his temper. 
‘There are not travelers enough in these 
parts for me to make a mistake.” 

“And he will have all his friends with 
him,” said the other, speaking seriously 
to soothe his angry relative. 

Old Petrovitch however was tar trom 
being soothed. 

“No, he won’t have any triends, I told 
you. He has had a quarrel with the peo- 
ple of bis village, and te coming atone.’ 

“Here be 1s, then,” said the cousin, as 
a two-horse drosky with only one occu- 
pant came into view on the white road. 

The old man urged his fat pony to 
meet his tuture son-in-law. 

“Welcome, Ulrich Gobatz!” he said. 
“We expected you earlier, The Pfrepara- 
tions tor the wedding are all complete.” 

The man thus greeted seemed pale and 
nervous, and tor some moments made no 
reply. Then he explained awkwardly 
that he had been delayed on the road. 

“An escaped prisoner made an attack 
on me,” be said. “It was as much as I 
could do to beat him off. I am afraid he 
has rendered me searcely neat enough 
for a bridegroom.” 

The man’s tace was covered with dust 
and perspiration; his clothes seemed dis- 
arranged, too, and his hair was as tangled 
as if it had not been touched with a comb 
tor a month, 

“Yeos—you must have had a tussle,” 
said old Petrovitch sympathetically. 
“But matters can soon be remedied 

when we reach the house.” He was re- 
lieved to find that his exaggeration ot 
Sonia’s dowry had had nothing to do 
with the delay, and the fact put him in a 
good bumor, 

The party started back for Raskow. 

“This is the house!” said the old man, 
turning to the bridegroom as the one 
street of Raskow came in sight; and the 
young man started, 

“Are we in Germany, then?” he asked. 

The men stared at him in surprise. 

“Of course not; you passed the frontier 
six versts back at the guard-house !”’ 

The troubled look in the bridegroom’s 
eyes deepened, and he stammered out 
some explanation ot his incomprehensi- 
ble question, The next moment they 
were in the yard, and old Petrovitch was 
escorting his future son-in-law into the 
house, On thethreshold they were met 
by the bride’s mother, who was dragging 
her daughter unwillingly forward. 

Sonia’s eyes were red as if trom recent 
weeping. There was naught of a bride’s 
happiness in her face. She came forward 

sadly and with downcast eyes. 

As the bridegroom stood betore her, 
she raised them and gavea slight excla- 
mation of surprise. But a quick look of 
desperate pleading trom him made her 
silent. 

“Your slave, Sonia,” be said simply; 
and she extended her hand, saying: 
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“Welcome, bridegroom !’’—and already 
there was an accession of animation in 


her tace and movements. 
* * . * * * 


When the drunken German looked 
back and saw that his prisoner, whom 
he had lett bound in the road, was ap- 
parently dead or dying, he was consid- 
erably alarmed, as Stepan Karowski, the 
prisoner, hoped he would be. 

There was no knowing who or how 
valuable a political prisoner might be in 
Russia, and, although the police would 
be ready enough to pay tor his capture, 
they were just as likely to give the captor 
the knout, or worse, for causing his 
death. While he was on Russian terri- 
tory he must not give them the slightest 
excuse for keeping him there. 

Thinking all this over, Ulrich Gobatz 
went back and turned the man over. 
There was no sign of life in him, or very 
little; and the German turned pale as he 
untied the cords and tore up the paper 
he had pinned on the prisoner’s back. 

Then, as the Russian gave no sign of 
reviving, he carried him out of the glare 
ot the sun and threw him down at the 
side of the road under the shade of the 
bushes, 

“There,” said he—“I’ll just tie you up 
and put no paper on you! Then,it you 
come round, I can get the money, and, if 
you don’t, I have nothing to do with it.” 

As he spoke he stooped to pick up the 
cord, It was the opportunity Stepan 
Karowski had waited for. In an instant 
the drunken German found himselt with 
his tace on the ground, and the next mo- 
ment a blow on the back of the head 
rendered him insensible. 

When he recovered consciousness, he 
tound himself bound securely with his 
own cords and with nothing on but his 
shirt; neither his late prisoner nor his 
drosky was anywhere to be seen. 

On realizing this, he began to whimper 
and to anathematise the Russian tugi- 
tive, who meanwhile, having, with the 
aid of a bammer he found in the drosky, 
removed the chains trom his wrists and 
the ring from his ankles, was driving 
away in Ulirich Gobatz’s clothes and 
Ulrich Gobatz’s vehicle, with Ulrich Go- 
batz’s passport in his pocket, making all 
the haste he could in what he thought 
was the direction ot the trontier guard- 
house, It did not occur to bim that the 
German had been taking him away trom 
it instead of towards it. 

tte hed not gov)e terwhen he was met 
by old Petrovitech and his party, and 
hai.edas Ulrich Gobatz. Discovering at 
once that none of the party knew the 
bridegroom, Stepan deemed it best not 
to undeceive them, 

It he declared that he was not the man 
they were expecting, and allowed them 
to proceed, ten minutes’ ride along the 
road would bring them to the real bride- 
groom, and then they would surely re- 
turnin pursuitof bis assailant; but, it 
he kept on with the party, later on he 
could reach the frontier, and, once across 
that, he could do what he liked. 

So Stepan Karowski allowed the wed- 
ding party toturn back with him, and 
talked to old Petrovitch as it he were in- 
deed his son-in-law elect. 

When they arrived at the village, he 
entered the house where the wedding 
ceremony was to take place, unable to 
think of any plan for acting differently. 

Would any one recognize him? he 
wondered, Could he appeal to their gen- 
erosity not to divulge his identity until 
some chance of escape presented itselt ? 
His eyes expressed all his passionate de- 
sire tortreedom., And it was that ex- 
pression that stopped the exclamation of 
the bride—the one person who knew 
that he wae not Ulrich Gobatz. 

It was plain to her that the man was 
begging her to keep secret the tact that 
he was unknown to her, and, with a wo- 
man’s quick sympathy, she answered 
the appeal. 

Her silence did not surprise Stepan 
Karowski. He was in a state of semi- 
stupor now, For three days and three 
nights he had had no sleep nor tasted 
tood, every nerve stretched to its ut- 
most tension; and the final struggle with 
Ulrich Gobatz and subsequent events 
had reduced him to a state of utter men- 
tal exhaustion. 

When the priest cameand the marriage 
service began, they pushed him forward, 
making some blunt jest about his bash- 
fulness, to where Sonia was standing 
with downcast eyes before the merry- 
looking old priest. 

He answered every question as they 
told him to do, knelt, rose, took the 
bride’s hand—did everything as they 
directed him. 

“Tell me—are you one of us?” 

It was the bride speaking to him, and 
it roused him a little. The wedding was 

over, and they were bringing in benches 














for the feast. He was sitting, with Sonia 
beside him, at the end of the room, a 
little apart from the rest, who were all 
busy. Stepan looked up and saw the 
bride watching him with eager question- 
ing eyes. He smiled sadly and shook his 
head. 

“Madam, I am only a poor fugitive 
and your grateful servant,” he said, with 
courteous deterence in his low voice and 
in a refined manner. “I fear greatly 
that I have done you an injury;” and he 
told her simply and briefly of his danger 
and his encounter with Ulrich Gobatz. 

“For the present I owe my lite to you,” 
he finished. “Be assured that it isa debt 
which I shall never torget as long as | 
live. That may not be long,” he added, 
with a sad smile, looking towards the 
open doorway. 

“At any moment Ulrich Gobatz may 
come back, and with him the police to 
arrest me. It is foolish of me to stay 
here now; but my strength seems all ex- 
hausted by what I have gone through.” 

Sonia listened with wide-open eyes 
and expressive tace, uttering a little cry 
ot indignation as he told of her intended 
husband’s baseness, and expressing ad- 
miration for the speaker’s courage and 
cleverness. Her eyes filled with tears 
as she thought of his unhappiness and 
danger. 

“You must not be retaken,” she whis- 
pered determinedly, as he finished, “No- 
body here knows Ulrich Gobatz. If he 
comes, I will declare that he isa pre- 
tender. They must believe me. And, 
when it is dark and the guests have all 
gone, we will harness the horses quietly 
and go away to the frontier, I can show 
you the way—first along the road and 
then through the forest, so that we may 
not pass the guard-house. Ulrich may 
have been there and prepared the guard; 
and, besides, I have no passport.” 

“But, madam,” said the Russian 
gently, “I cannot permit you to encoun- 
ter such danger for my sake, I must do 
my best to gain the trontier; and to- 
morrow the true bridegroom will come, 
and you will be happy in the marriage 
which I have been so untortunate as to 
interrupt.” 

A glance at the girl’s tace startled him 

“What is it? Lady, what have I said?” 
he asked, in an undertone, bending over 
at him now with a strange expression on 
her white face. 

“What is it?” he inquired; and the 
girl’s lips moved. He had to bend over 
her to hear the words that came from 
them. 

“You are going to leave me—for them 
to kill me?” 

Then suddenly he realized what he 
had done, It was no mere interruption 
ot the marriage he had caused; he had 
rendered it impossible. And he had 
thought of leaving her to answer alone 
for it! His own baseness horrified him. 

Sonia began to talk again in a low 
tone, her voice broken at times by re- 
straining sobs. 

“Lister!” she said. ‘When my father 
said { must marry Ulrich Gobatz, I told 
him I could not; but my father said he 
would kill me, and I dared not disobey 
him, Butall day and all night I prayed 
Heaven to save metrom wedding him. 
When the day came and my mother told 
me the bridegroom was come, I gave up 
all hope.” 

“And, instead of the bridegroom, you 
saw me,” said Stepan gently. 

“Yes: and I thought Heaven had an- 
swered my prayer. And my only tear 
was that you would turn into an angel 
and fly back to heaven. And now you 
will leave me worse, far worse, than I 
was betore!’’ 

She could not restrain her sobs now: 
and her mother, stealing behind her, 
whispered to her to keep up her heart 
and be sensible. 

Stepan Karowski waited until the old 
woman had gone away and they were 
alone again, then he said earnestly: 

“Sonia, I am but a poor fugitive—at 
any moment I may be a prisoner—but, if 
you will condescend to join me in my 
flight, Igive you my word as an honest 
man who has done no one ill to take 
greater care of you and your happiness 
than Ulrich Gobatz would!” 

Sonia looked up, smiling through her 
tears. 

“You will find you need me to get 
away,” she said. “I am quick at acting; 
leave everything to me.” 

The next moment they were called to 
the teast; and Stepan Karowski sat down 
at the table by Sonia’s side, with astrange 
feeling ot exhilaration and reliet which 
he could not explain. 

The bride and bridegroom had little 
opportunity of speaking together alone 


again, but late in the evening Stepan suc- 
ceeded in drawing the girl aside. 

“Can we not hasten our departure?” he 
said quickly. “Fate has been good to 
us, but the German must come soon.” 

Sonia shook her head. 

“Who will find him so far away on the 
road ?” she said. “We cannot leave yet. 
Even it they would allow us, their sus- 
picions would be aroused, and then, at 
Ulrich Gobatz’s first word, every one 
would be after us. Still more—think—it 
he has been set tree and is coming to de- 
nounce you, we should be met on the 
road by his party. If that is not the 
case, why should we set everybody won- 
dering ?” 

“But surely they will expect us to set 
out for home betore long?’ protested 
Stepan. 

Sonia blushed, and was silent, 

The bridegroon begged tor an explana- 
tion. It was only, she told him, that 
they were not expected to return to Bom- 
dort until the nextday. It was so far 
away that a room had been prepared tor 
them in the house, and they were to set 
out tor Ulrich Gobatz’s home early the 
next morning. 

“We cannot do that,” said Karowski 
quickly; “the delay would be fatal! I 
must speak to your father at once.” 

Old Petrovitch was passing, and the 
young man called him. 

“What—leave us to-night?” exclaimed 
the old man, holding up his hands in 
dismay. “Is not our hospitality good 
enough for you, then, Ulrich Gobatz? 
Rather than you should set out for Bom- 
dort to-night, I would hamstring both 
your horses and make a bonfire of your 
drosky !”” 

Karowski stood irresolute. Sonia, with 
her eyes, was begging him not to rouse 
the old man’s suspicion by pressing his 
point further. 

“Come—have one more dance,” said the 
old man; and, betore he knew what to 
say or do, Stepan found himself stumb- 
ling through the “hear dance” with 
Sonia as partner. 

The wild jig was over at last, and 
everybody crowded round, embracing 
the newly-married pair, and bidding 
them “good night.” Then old Petrovitch 
led the way up the rough wooden stairs 
to the bridal chamber, 

When he had leit them, Stepan turned 


igh the win- 
dow, harness the horses and get away!” 
he said excitedly. 

Sonia shook her head, and led him to 
the window. Looking through a hole in 
one of the little mica panes, he saw in 
the clear moonlight at least a dozen men 
out in the yard enjoying the cool air 
atter the heat of the dance, 

“We must wait,” whispered Sonia. 
She sat down on the oaken chair at the 
side of the bed. “You must let me 
guide you,” she said earnestly, “or we 
shall be lost. We cannot stir tor hours 


quickly to Sonia 


yet.” 
“You areright. Iam your slave, and 
will follow your guidance,” replied 


Stepan courteously. 

With quick decision he stretched him- 
selt at full length on the floor, and 
wrapped Ulrich Gobatz’s great-coat 
tightly round him. 

“I will seize the opportunity to sleep, 
madam,” he said, “it it does not displease 
you. Itis three days now since I slept. 
In five minutes I shall be as unconscious 
as the dead. May I leave you to watch 
over my safety ?”’ 

Sonia was willingly that he should lie 
on the hard floor, and, giving in at length 
reluctantly to his whim, insisted on plac- 
ing a pillow under his head. He kissed 
her band reverently when she had done 
it. 

“Good night, my guardian angel !’’ 

* 7 . o . 


“Wake, wake, Karowski! 
batz has come!”’ 

Stepan started up wide-awake. The 
room was in darkness, but the moonlight 
showed him Sonia bending over him. 

“It is Ulrich Gobatz. I heard him 
drive up,” she said; ‘and I fear the police 
are with him.” 

“Fasten the door!” 

“It is bolted.” 

“What shall we do?” 

“It depends. See—everybody is in the 
house and listening!” As she spoke she 
took him to the window and pointed to 
the yard, which was quite deserted. 
“You can break open the window eacily, 
and get down by the root of the wood 
house. If they have lett nobody outside, 
we can escape in their drosky; it is 
standing in the road. Quick! Help me 
to force the frame ot the window! Hush! 
It must be done silently! Sh——~’ 

There was a knock at the door, and old 
Petrovitch’s voice was heard, sounding 
very huskily. 


Ulrich Go- 
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“Sonia, my girl, come out and talk to 
these idiots, They say you have not 
married Ulrich Gobats, after all. Where 
is he?” 

The girl made no answer, but she drew 
Stepan to her. 

“You can creep through the window 
now,” she said, “Get down quietly while 
I keep them talking. If the drosky is 
empty, wait; it there is anybody there, 
come back instantly. In two minutes, 
if you bave not returned, I will be with 
you. We shall have a good start, for 
they will have to harness other horses if 
we take their drosky.” 

The next moment she was answering 
her tather ina sleepy tone, and chiding 
him for waking her, while Stepan Karo- 
wski made his way stealthily out of the 
window and down the woodhouse root. 

Nobody noticed him. All the guests 
were inside, pre: sing as closely as they 
could to the new arrivals and trying to 
understand their story. 

The drosky in which the new-comers 
had driven up was in the road unat- 
tended, as Sonia had hoped. Stepan 
Karowski stood beside it impatiently, 

How easy it would be for him to leap 
in, seize the reins, and dash away into 
the night, getting a splendid start of all 
pursuers, But, rather than leave Sonia 
alone to her tate, Stepan Karowski was 
willing to be recaptured and end his 
days in the mines. ~ 

It seemed hours before she came, steal- 
ing down the root as he had done. She 
stumbled and made a noise as she 
reached the ground, 

“It is all over!’ muttered Stepan, in 
agony. 

But nobody appeared; and the next 
moment they were in the vehicle to- 
gether, and Sonia took the reins, 

“IT know the road,” she whispered and 
urged the horses torward, Then as their 
bells began to sound, she lashed them 
with the whip to make them gallop, 

The next moment they were flying 
along the dark street; and Stepan Kar- 
owski, looking back, saw that already 
the guests were streaming outside and 
that their flight was discovered, 

“Weare seen?’ he whispered excit- 
edly; but Sonia did not answer, 

She sat, reins in one hand and whip in 
the other, staring straight betore her 
along the road, apparently unconscious 
of ev oo horses. Presently 
the a little and lay straigne 
and white inthe moonlight. Then she 
spoke tor the first time, 

“We have a good start,” she said; “but 
we shall have to race tor it soon,” 

She never turned her head, but Kar- 
owski kept a sharp look-out. 

There was a quarter of an hour's 
silence, while the trees of the torest 
seemed to fly by them. 

“In another halt hour we shall be 
safe,” said Sonia. “Are they in sight?” 

Her companion strained her eyes, gaz- 
ing into the dim distance, 

“T can see nothing.”’ 

“Listen !’’ 

There was another spell of silence, and 
then Stepan, who had been listening at- 
tentively, turned to the girl. 

“T can hear them !’’ 

* Horses or bella?’ she said, 

* Horses,” he answered, 

“We shall be overtaken; they are gain- 
ing upon us rapidly!’ cried Stepan; and 
Sonia, hearing him, laid down her whip. 

“You intend to give in?” cried Stepan, 
aghast. 

But the girl was already climbing out 
of the drosky. 

*“Quick—inw the wood!” she er“; 
and Stepan, following her exr _ ©, 
sprang out into the road, 

She called once more to the horse , 
urging them forward in a tresh effort 
with the lightened drosky; and then, 
taking Stepan’s hand, she pulled him, 
halt da: 4d, into the thick brushwood at 
the side of the road. 

“Ina tew moments they will discover 
that they have passed us and will re- 
turn,” she whispered, when they reached 
it. “We must get as far away as we can. 
It we keep the moon always on our 
right, we are certain before long to come 
to the German side,” 

Almost as she spoke, the noise of re- 
turning wheels sounded on the road, and 
Sonia ceased trom talking to seize ber 
companion’s arm and push her way 


tarther into the forest. 
* * om a * * 


The good people who inhabited the lit- 
tle village of Ziers, which nestles close 
down to the edge of the Lake of Geneva, 
not far trom Geneva itself, were con- 
siderably exercised in their minds con- 
cerning the lady who had come to stay 
in the tiny chalet at the top of the hill. 
The chalet belonged to a Russian genjle- 
man, Monsieur Karowski, who, after e 
somewhat protracted visit to his native 
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country, had returned with a lady who 
was always sad called Madame Ka- 
rowski, who was very pretty and very 
good, all the villagers declared, 

Stepan Karowski spent as much time 
as before over his studies and work on 
behalf of his oppressed countrymen; 
but it no longer filled his heart to the ex- 
clusion of other thoughts and teelings. 
He had to care for another now, And he 
was always dissatisfied, 

It was justa month from the day of 
their strange marriage at Raskow, and 
he had tried by every delicate at- 
tention in his power to manifest his 
gratitude to the girl and to reconcile her 
to the loss of her home, 

He tound her in the pretty boudoir 
which he had had fitted up tor her, en- 
gaged over a French lesson with her pro- 
fessor, He apologized to Monsieur Dela- 
porte, and took Sonia out for a walk 
along the shady path by the lake and 
through the corn flelds, She walked by 
his side in silence, 

When they reached the lake, Stepan 
began to speak ot what was causing him 
#0 much anxiety. 

“Sonia,” he said sadly,"I am afraid I 
have ruined your lite, I have made up 
my mind to atone as far as I can, I must 
send you back to Raskow, 

“You have given me your life, Ido 
not care now to hold it when to do so 
will spoil all your existence. You shall 
return to Raskow with all that I possess 
and the bar removed,” 

“How?” “T will cease to exist.” 

“You will kill yourself?” “Yes, 
all I can do to atone, 

It was growing chilly. Stepan led the 
way into his study, 

“T want to bid you ‘Good-bye,’ Sonia,” 
he said. “I am going away early to- 
morrow to Paris. Theodore will make 
all the arrangements tor your return, and 
will accompany you, I may not see you 
again,’’ 

There was but little light in the study, 
and Karowski did not ring tor a lamp, 
He took the girl's cold hand in his, and 
began to talk again of his gratitude, of 
A her good-heartedness had done tor 

m. 

“Sonia,” he said, suddenly changing 
his tone, “may I tell you something? | 
had meant not to tell it to you, but it 
cannot do any harm, and I would rather 
say it. Do you know why I careso much | 
that you are sad, why Tam sending you 
home ?” 

“Yos—you find me a burden, What 
am I but a burden to you?” Sonia's 
voloe shook now, though she struggled 
hard to control it, 

“A burden? Oh, Sonia, do you not 
know that it is because I love you, be- 
cause I care for nothing in the whole 
world but your happiness? And day by 
day I have seen you grow sad and home- 
sick, Good-bye, little one! It makes me 
happier to have told you, Good-bye!" 

“Good-bye I" 

“Will you give me one kiss——wite?” It 
was the first time he had used such 
words. 

He bent down and touched her cheek 
with his lips. Sonia burst into a great 
fit of sobbing, threw her arms around 
his neck, and clung to him, erying: 

“No, no, no—not 'Good-.byet!" 

Stepan Karowski’s heart boat wildly, 

“Do you love me, then, wite?” 

* . * . * 

Stepan and Sonia were married again 
at Geneva; and now the good people ot 
Ziers are no longer at a lows as to the re- 
Gens of Monsieur and Madame Kar- 
ows . 


It in 
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Of Wise Indifference 

In the dedication of a book of 
poems, the late English poet laureate, 
Tennyson, spoke with respect to earthly 
things of attaining ‘‘the wise indiffer- 
ence of the wise.’’ Alas, then! and is 
‘ndifference to be our prime wisdom ? 
and are we, the nearer we approach 
the stolid brain of the Caffre or the 
unresisting coldness of the Indian, to 
be counted wise? We have around us 
the immeasurable world; we walk in 
the presence of infinities; we have 
thoughts that touch upon the verge of 
doom, and are accompanied by a pres- 
ence which is not to be put by, Simply, 
we, and all who read this, are human. 
Are we to consider that wise indiffer- 
ence is to be the lesson which life 
teaches us—that after many struggles, 
battles, and bleedings, we are to be as 
stolid as an ape and as contemplative 
as a Hindoo?--to feel nothing, say 
nothing, resent nothing, resist nothing, 
praise nothing, blame nothing, love 
nothing, and hate nothing? That, we 
take it, is ‘‘the wise indifference of the 
wise,’’ 

But is indifference wisdom? If so, 
dumbness is better than eloquence; 
apeech is silver only, and silence is 
golden. We think these are strange 
doctrines; they are grand ones to some; 
but of old we were taught that action 
is better than rest, and that eloquence 
is finer than a dumb silence. Nowa- 
days we have learnt to doubt and to 
distrust ourselves. We have lost a 
great deal of our noble faith, and have 
gained a cowardly and mean, experi- 
ence, which makes us tacitly put up 
with and acquiesce in wrong, and wor- 
ship success only. 

This worship of material prosperity 
has arisen on the decay of our faith in 
that which is good, great, and noble. 
We find in the world (thanks to igno- 
rant lawmakers and interpreters) such 
a jumble of right and wrong, good and 
evil, justice and injustice, that we 
worship whatever is .ppermost. 

The futility of our laws, the fre- 
quent errors of justice and right as re- 
gards prosperity, the general even suc- 
cess of the man who has the least right 
upon his side, has led not only to our 
worship of success, but also to the idea 
that indifference is wisdom. Of what 
use is it to.rejoice and be glad when 
the true man has to mourn, and the 
bad man gets the better of him? Of 
what use is it to indulge in laughter or 
tears? Itis better, says the laureate, 
to ‘‘attain the wise indifference of the 
wise.’’ 

Laughter and tears, however, are ot 
some use in our human economy, and, 
be we as indifferent as we can, will 
have their day. The faculty of laugh- 
ing is one proof of our superiority 
over the brute creation. The laugh of 
man is a kingly laugh; and, in the 
symbolism of the ancient mythology, 
Jupiter himself laughed loud and long 
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at the follies of men or the misfor- 
tunes of the gods. To laugh was there- 
fore jovial. It betokens ease and 
power, as well as an internal merri- 
ment, which is not all wrong. We 
would much rather deal with « man 
who can, and does iaugh, than with 
one who shuts up his mouth like a 
steel trap, and never dares to open it, 
or even to wrinkle his lips in a smile. 

A great deal of nonsense has been 
written about laughter. We hear that 
it is vulgar to laugh, and that a man 
has a horse-laugh, and a coarse laugh; 
that one man laughs “‘like the head of 
an old Scottish fiddle,’’ and that an- 
other ‘‘sniggers like a penny whistle.”’ 
The same degree of cloudy uncer- 
tainty prevails about the source of 
laughter. Some one has said that laugh- 
ter is an affection caused by the re- 
bound of a strained imagination, when 
it is led to expect something, and finds 
nothing. Dr. Johnson thought that 
laughter was caused by a sudden sense 
of superiority in the laugher over the 
laughed at. But neither of these defi- 
nitions will account for all our joyous 
and funny laughs. We have seen a 
mother and her girls, or two sisters, 
home from school, look at each other, 
and laugh for pure joy. Not that 
there was anything to laugh at; there 
was the innocent fun of it. They 
laughed because they were happy, as 
most of us do. 

Why an indulgence in laughter should 
be considered vulgar, it is not very 
easy to see. It may be no doubt fool- 
ish to laugh perpetually, «: | Dryden 
says that ‘‘the loud laugh be«peaks the 
vacant mind;’’ but some vacant minds 
are better than plotting guilty ones, 
and a man may be a stupid, unknow- 
ing man, yet a merry one, and in- 
nocent and true. The truth seems to 
be, that pride is the great enemy of 
innocent mirth. All emotion isa 
leveler, and the prince and the dust- 
man, who are laughing at the same 
joke, or enjoying the same innocent 
bit of fun, are on an equality, which 
does both of them good, 

Many persons who will show a proud 
indifference to joy and merriment will 
not do so with regard to tears. This 
is especially the case with women who, 
with the unreasoning usual to the sex, 
have declared that is is graceful and 
beautiful to weep, but ungraceful and 
even ridiculous to laugh. We find 
plenty of Madonnas and Niobes, who 
weep like fountains; but we hardly 
meet with the laughing heroine, It is 
fashionable with the sex to be sad and 
sentimental; but it is vulgar and hoy- 
denish to be too merry, to laugh freely, 
and to express cheerful sentiments. 

Tears are, moreover, women’s weap- 
ons, while they are man’s abhorrence. 
Scarcely any man likes to see a woman 
cry. It is the light cares that cry, and 
howl, and blubber; it is the babe who 
rains down tears like an April day, but 
who, while they are yet standing on 
his cheek, like fresh dewdrops on a 
pretty rose, will raise his lungs and 
crow again with laughter, It is the 


careless, silly girl who will flood over 


with a sudden summer storm of crying; 
but it is the man’s heart, wearied, 
desolate, and worn, that is dry as a 
desert well, and refuses to its owner 
the consolation of a tear. 

Tears are very soothing, very pleas- 
ant. Perhaps in a woman’s life there 
is no moment 80 pleasant, no half- 
hour, let us say, 80 charming, as that 
haleyon and peaceful interval which 
results after ‘‘a good cry.’’ It is so 
pleasant to fancy one’s self a martyr, 
to pity one’s self, to say, ‘‘Ah, poor 
me! Well, well, some day some one 
will miss me, no doubt,’’ and so on, 
and then to cry over ‘“‘poor me!’ 
Even stout Jack Falstaff, a man more 


given to laughter than to tears, to jol- 
lity than to sorrow, is caught now and 
then pitying himself. ‘Well, go thy 
ways, fat Jack,’’ he says. ‘There is 
but one honest man left, and he grows 
old apace.’’ How much this passion 
for crying has been indulged in by 
ladies, our old writers will tell us. Al- 
most every one of them accuses wo- 
man of being able to ery to order, and 
of making a market of her tears. No 
doubt some have done so; and no 
doubt, in the arts of deceivers like 
Delilah, to blush at will, to ery, to look 
hurt, astonished, and innocent, are 
arte of easy attainment. 

That man, or woman either, who 
cries upon every occasion, is little more 
or less than a coward, is quite true. 
That one who gring continually with 
the face of an idiot may be an incon- 
siderate fool, is also true. But then 
there is a material difference between 
sound and reasonable employment of 
our faculties, and their abuse. The 
two exhibitions of emotion, laughter 
and tears, were given us for some use; 
and a man who can enjoy both ex- 
tremes ia the better man. Why should 
we think of an animated piano, which 
bragged that it could only play upon 
the middle notes, ard that it was in- 
capable of sounding the treble and the 
bass! It might play very quiet, even 
tunes; it might be said to have at- 
tained a ‘‘wise indifference,’’ but it 
would be rejected by every true lover 
of music, as an exceedingly imperfect 


instrument. 
———— 2 


Ir any one imagines that his own 
personality can be developed apart 
from that of others, he makes a fatal 
error. In savage tribes there is much 
uniformity and monotony. No one has 
much to give or much to take; there- 
fore life is on a low plane and progress 
is slow. But, as civilization increases, 
differences become more marked, special 
talents develop, special tastes arise and 
are gratified, special thoughts and ideas 
find a bracing atmosphere in which to 
live. The thing to notice is that, as 
these differences multiply, 80 both per- 
sonality and social well-being are en- 
hanced, Instead of variations draw- 
ing men asunder, the bonds which 
unite them are the more closely drawn. 





Do instantly whatever is to be 
done; take the hours of reflection or 
recreation after business, and never be- 
fore it. When a regiment is under 
march, the rear is often thrown into 
confusion, because the front does not 
move steadily and without interrup- 
tion. It is the same thing with busi- 
ness. If that which is first in hand is 
not instantly, steadily, and regularly 
despatched, other things accumulate 
behind, till affairs begin to press all at 
once, and no human brain can stand 
the confusion. 


Tuere is a large and fertile space in 
every life, in which might be planted 
the oaks and fruit trees of enlightened 
principle and virtuous habits, which, 
growing up, would yield to its old age 
an enjoyment, a glory, and a shade. 


A cCENsORIOUs man is a most dis- 
agreeable companion. Nobody likes 
the society of a man who, like dooms- 
day, calls to mind all the faults of the 
whole human race, 


Ir is only the useless, aimless, repin- 
ing life which is an ignoble one; a life 
of occupation and labor is generally one 
of enjoyment also. 


Ir there is one real failure possible 
in life, it is the failure to be true to the 
best one knows. 


Prive is never 80 effectually put to the 
blush as when it finds itself contrasted 
with an easy but dignified humility. 
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Correspondence. 


DILEMMA.—Gentiemen are not usually at- 
tracted by a wild and boisterous manner; if 
you really wish to charm, we should suggest 
quite a different course of conduct to that 
which you propose. It is quite possible to 
be entertaining in a ladylike manner, and it 
is certainly far more eflective. 

Eppa.—“Brown study” is a corruption of 
brow etady; brow being derived from the old 
German “braun,” in its compound form 
“aug-braun,” an eyebrow. Webster defines 
it as a state of mental abstraction, serious 
reverie, or thoughtful ebsent-mindedness. 
Washington Irving says: “My companion 
approached and startied him from bis fit of 
‘brown stady.’” 


E. 8. H.—Suiltana raisins are made from a 
kind of grape which has no seeds. They are 
brought from Smyrna in Asia Minor. They 
are sometimes called Smyrna grapes. Myrrh 
is brought chiefly from Arabia and Abys- 
sinia. It is the hardened juice of several 
kinds of shrubs or small trees which grow 
in those countries. It is at first light yellow, 
but when dry, reddish brown. 


T. 8. Y.—Many explanations are given of 
the origin of the superstitions connected 
with the number thirteen. One is, that as at 
the last Supper of our Lord, thirteen sat 
down, and as the first to rise was the traitor 
Judas, so it was ever afterwards thought 
ominous to be the first to leave a party of 
that number, and as someone must be first 
to leave, the number was of course avoided. 
It is probable, however, that the superstition 
is older than Christianity. 


Oiio,—Alexandrines are rhyming verses, 
each consisting of six measures or tweive 
syllables. The only complete poem in Eng- 
lish in them is Drayton's “Polyolbion.” The 
last line of the Spenserian stanza is an 
Alexandrine, The name is supposed to be 
derived from an old French poem of the 
twelfth century on Alexander the Great. 
Others consider that the name was given 
trom the fact that one of the authors of that 
poem was named Alexander. 

DAIsy.--An engaged girl should not in- 
duige in flirtations, though it does not follow 
that she is to cut herself off from all asso- 
ciations with the other sex because sbe has 
chosen her future busband, She may atill 
have friends and acquaintances; she may 
still receive visits and calis, but she should 
always endeavor to conduct herself in such 
@ manner as to give no offence. It is a de- 
cided breach of good faith and etiquette for 
an engaged woman to correspond with a 
gentieman friend, and she can bardly expect 
her plighted busband to be satisfied or 
pleased with such coguettish conduct. 

W. V. M.—The dyes in use come chiefly 
from plants. Sometimes the roots furnish 
the coloring matter, as do the stems, barks, 
flowers, and seeds. A few dyes, such as 
cochineal and lac, come from animals, and 
many substances used in dyeing are ob- 
tained from the metais and other minerals. 
From the coal-tar of gas-works beautiful 
colors are made. They are generally called 
aniline colors. Among them are the sol- 
ferino, magenta, roseine, mauve, azuline, 
emeraldine, blue de Paris, and Bismarck. 
Among the most important vegetable dyes 
are Brazil wood, logwood, madder, saffron, 
fustic, annotto, tumeric, indigo, sumac, 
alder, and red sandal, or sandal wood. 


Rose.—The Witch of Endor is described as 
having a familiar spirit; but whether she was 
a& pretender or not does not matter, tor she 
was in this case used as an instrument in the 
hands of God; the appearance of Samuel 
being a genuine one, who uttered a genuine 
prediction, and was sent to rebuke Saul. 
The woman appears to have been both 
startied and alarmed, so perhaps by means 
of her “familiar spirit” she had intended to 
raise who looked like Samuel, and 
she was amazed when the real Samuel came. 
We must believe in tue existence of witches 
under the Mosaic dispensation, for no sin is 
more severely rebuked by the sacred writers. 
You will find the same in the Gospels, 


TorRrip.—The effect of concentrated liquor 
ammonia, possessing its full strength, would 
be to raise severe blisters in a few seconds, 
and the smell is so pungent and over- 
powering that it is not likely that anyone 
would venture to put it intentionally on the 
hair. Even the liquor ammonie of the 
Pharmacope@ia sold by the druggists is too 
strong to use, undiluted with water, on the 
head, unless it has been weakened by keep- 
ing or exposure. Ammonia acta like any 
other alkali; it cleanses the scaip, removes 
all grease, but it is too irritating, and some- 
times increases, instead of lessening, the 
amount ot dandruff in the hair. Borax from 
its antiseptic properties is better in most 
cases. 

E. A. A.—You can only bide your time 
until he makes up bis mind to propose mar- 
riage. There is no way in which a man can 
be forced to declare his affection. The ma- 
jority of women are adepts in the art of 
pleasing, and by their winning ways can 
easily captivate one who by word or deed 
signifies bis preference. One thing should 
be remembered, however, and that is, no 
woman should, metaphorically speaking, 
throw herself at the head of the one upon 
whom she has centred her love, as he will, in 
all probability, object to such a summary 
method of capturing his heart, and assume 
a defensive attitude that is very likely to 
lead first to distrust, and floaily result in a 
rupture of the intimate relations existing 
among lovers. 





TO STAND ASIDE. 





BY. A. i. & 
Easy it were to give my life to thee, 
Ite days of toil and bope, its utmost wealth 
The travel the wide earth, the pathiess sea, 
Tending thy want, thy sickness, and thy 
health. 





Such were a Summer task, a soul's desire, 
Though I were bared of all things for thy 
sake. 
There is a sacrifice whose worth is higher 
Than any gift supremest love can make. 


To stand aside while others wait and tend 
thee-- 
To know thee ministered by other's care, 
To watch while other loving hands defend 
thee— 
To see the service which I cannot share 


To joy when alien kindness is availing— 
To quence the jealous agony, the pain !— 
© true heart's love, so patient yet #o failing, 

Such a high glory bow canst thou attain? 


Her Choice. 


BY A. M. J, 











third ornament that has been lost 

in the last fortnight; last Tuesday 
and the Tuesday before that, and now 
this Tuesday. I cannot understand it. 
It is most annoying, and I must say it 
seems to me to be very suspicious. 
You really ought to do something, 
Arnold,” 

“Whatcan I do more,mother? I have 
put the affair into the hands of Mr. 
Spyer, the greatest detective of the age. 
We must wait tor results.” 

“And meanwhile have the house 
stripped. Mr. Spyer, indeed! It seems 
to me that he just aoes nothing for all he 
looks so wise. It is most annoying, I re- 
peat. I would rather have lost any other 
ornament than that diamond peacock. 
Your poor father gave it to me on the 
day he led me to the altar; nothing would 
have bought it trom me, I prized it so 
much,” 

“] know, mother, how you prize it for 
the dead giver’s sake. I assure you, you 
cannot be more annoyed than I am my- 
self, and particularly that you should 
lose them while you are staying here.” 

“You do not suspect any of your serv- 


ants of the theft?” 
“Now; as you know, the servants have 


been with me tor some time. I could al- 
most vouch for their honesty as tor my 
awn. Nothing has ever disappeared till 
lately.” ; 

“Who could it be? For Iam perfectly 
sure in my own mind that the things 
were stolen.” 

“Your own maid?” 

“What! you do not mean to say, 
Arnold, that you think that Burdekin 
has anything to do with the thefts? 
Why, the idea is pertectly preposterous, 
She has been with me fifteen years or 
more; you might just as well say that I 
stole the things.” 

“TI confess I teel puzzled, mother, The 
jewel case is in Burdekin’s charge; she 
says she locked it in the safe as usual 
when the ornaments had been replaced 
in their cases. How then could the 
jewels disappear without her know!- 
edge?”’ 

“I do not know, but I am certain she is 
not the thief. If she were, why did she 
not take them betore?” 

“Perhaps some sudden pressure may 
have assailed her.’’ 

“Why do you make such a set upon 
poor Burdekin, Arnold, You seem to 
think she has done it.” 

“I do not wish to offend you, moter, 
and [am aware that Burdekin was an 
honest, faithtul servant.” 

“Was, Arnold?” 

“Yes, mother. Let me finish; I say 
‘was’ designedly. I belicve that some 
sudden pressure causéd her to take the 
things.” 

“What makes you think that?” 

“Well, you see, had it been an ordi- 
nary thief, it is not likely that only one 
ornament would have been taken ata 
time.” 

“Ah bad 

“Burglars generally 
sweep ot the lot. 

“That is true.’’ 

“Consequently it must have been some 
one well acquainted with your jewel 
case and who had access to it who com- 
mitted the robbery, some person in the 
house in fact.” 

“And you think Burdekin is that per- 
son?” 

“IT could not be absolutely certain 
without actual proof, but my suspi- 
cions point that way. Who else could it 
be? Who had the same opportuni- 
ties 7” 


és |" is most extraordinary, that is the 


make a clean 
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If not convinced, at all events Mrs, 
Darrah was silenced. There was truth in 
what Arnold said: Burdekin had oppor- 
tunities of purloining that nebody else 
in the house had, but why had she not 
done it before? 

In her fitteen years’ service she had al- 
ways been most exemplary until now; 
her mistress was loath to believe evil of 
her, and yet her son’s words set her 
thinking. Burdekin had tull charge ot 
the jewels. How was it, if, as she said, 
she locked them safely away in a re- 
ceptacle, that on three separate occasions 
now when the cases were opened there 
was a jewel missing, and each time a 
valuable one! 

No trace could be found of these jewels, 
though rewards had been offered, and on 
the last occasion when the diamond pea- 
cock was missed, Arnold Darrah had put 
the matter in the hands ot Mr. Spyer, the 
detective. 

Mrs. Darrah was the widow of George 
Darrah, the senior partner in the firm of 
Darrah, Endon & Co., wholesale mer- 
chants. Arnold Darrah had taken his 
father’s place in the firm on the latter's 
death, so that Mrs. Darrah and her 
daughter sustained no pecuniary loss 
when the husband and father died, 
Arnold proving himself quite as good a 
man of business as Mr. Darrah, Sr., and 
under his guidance the firm prospered 
exceedingly. Arnold was thirty and un- 
married when he thus stepped into his 
tather’s shoes, 

It was of his own tree will that he 
remained unmarried to this age. Many 
mothers in society with marriageable 
daughters would glauly have welcomed 
the rich merchant's son as a husband for 
one of their daughters, but he steered 
clear of all the traps laid to catch him, 
and went on his way alone. 

The tact was, he had never really been 
in love. He had tancied he was more 
than once, but he managed to discover 
his mistake and pull up just in time. 

The meichant’s only daughter, Je- 
mima, or “Jimmy” as she was tamiliarly 
known to her triends, was five years 
younger than her brother, and bore a 
strong resemblance to him in teature, 
She was above the average height, slight, 
bat muscular and wiry, and rather to 
her mother’s horror, excelled in many 
manly pursuits, 

Poor Mrs. Darran was aghast when 
Jimmy firet took tt into hor head to din- 
card veils, gloves and feminine tripperies 
generally, and ape the manners of the 
sterner sex; she almost tearfully com- 
plained to Arnold, who laughed at the 
recital of his sister’s delinquencies, 
“Never mind, mother,” he said sooth- 
ingly. “It is only a passing fad. Jimmy 
will come to her senses before long, 
when the novelty has worn off.” 

“She has cut all of her beautiful hair 
off.” 

“That is a pity; it is not irreparable, 
however, as it will grow again.” 

“She wears divided skirts and 
ordered knickerbockers.” 

“Worse and worse,” exclaimed Arnold, 
who could not refrain trom laughing 
at his mother’s dolefal tones, “What 
next?” 

“She smokes,” in an awestruck voice. 
“Only fancy a woman smoking!” 

“A good many ot them do it now,” 
Arnold said quietly; “itis no use trying 
to dissuade her trom it at present. She 
will soon give itup when she finds how 
it discolors her teeth.” 

“I wish she would. Then she belongs 
to those horrid clubs. Why, at the Le- 
viathan they want the total extinction of 
man.” 

“Don’t they wish they may get it!’’ re- 
turned Arnold, laughing outright. ‘The 
total extinction of man means the total 
extinction of woman as well. You leave 
Jimmy alone, mother. When Mr, Right 
comes she will give up all these fads and 
tancies and settle down into a model wife 
and mother.” 

“Tam sure I hope so,” Mrs, Darrah said 
witha sigh. “Jimmy is rather a trial 
just now.” 

“There is no harm under all her eecen- 
tricity; it will find its level, mother, 
never tear.” 

But up to the present Jimmy seemed as 
much bent as ever upon pursuing her 
manly career. 

It was some two years after his tather’s 
death that Arnold Darrah tell genuinely 
in love at last. 

The girl he tell in love with was very 
unlike the women whom Jimmy admired 
and imitated. 

Arnold Darrah could laugh indulgently 
at his sister’s foibles, but her mannish 
friends tound no tavor in his sight. He 
would never dream ot making a #trong- 
minded woman his wile. 

Enid Endon was the only child of his 
partner. 


He had known her from a baby, and 
had petted her as such without once 
thinking of talling in love with her till 
he suddenly awakened to the tact that 
this girl held his hea:tin thrall; that she, 
and she only, was the one woman in the 
world tor him. 

What opened his eyes to the tact of his 
love was this: the tamilies of Darrah and 
Endon were always friendly, and saw a 
good deal of each other. Arnold being 
fourteen years older than Enid, looked 
upon the latter as a child, and #0 she was 
in spite of her eighteen years, She was 
very tair and ahildish-looking, with 
wavy, golden hair, pink-and-white com- 
plexion and slight, fairy-like figure. 
She was pretty in what Jimmy declared 
to bea doll-like fashion, and Miss Dar- 
rah was not far wrong in this; Mnid did 
resemble a wax‘doll in her tair pretti- 
ness, 

In spite of her contempt, however, tor 
Enid's delicate hands, tiny feet, and 
general shrinking trom all manly pur- 
suits, Jimmy in her own way, was fond 
of the pretty littie creature. She was 
sorry that Arnold had not chosen some 
one with more back bone and who would 
stand up tor the rights of her sex, but as 
his fancy had tallen on her, why, she 
would try to make the best of it and see 
it she could notinoculate Enid with some 
ot her own ideas concerning the emaneci- 
pation of women, 

Miss Kndon thought a great deal more 
ot a new gown than of the wrongs 
woman endured at the hands of that 
monster man, 

The fit of her dresses and the cut of her 
shoes interested her a great deal more 
than lecturing trom a piatiorm or de- 
nouncing the other sex, She could not 
be brought to see that women had any 
wrongs at all, 

This is searcely to be wondered at, 
seeing that she had been petted and 
spoiled almost trom her birth, and every 
wish of hers was gratified by her tond 
parents if they could possibly do so, 

On her eighteenth birthday a grand 
ball was given by Mr. and Mrs, Endon 
to celebrate her coming out, No expense 
was spared to make the festivity befit- 
ting the occasion. 

Ot course the Darrahs were invited, 
In deterence to her mother’s wish, Jimmy 
conde: cended to put on a ball gown in- 
stead of the cutaway coat and divided 
skire whiter formed 
costume of the members of the Levia- 
than Club; but, to use her own expres- 
sion, she telt “like a fish out of water’ 
in itand longed for the time when she 
could doff itand resume her masculine 
attire, 

Arnold Darrah was one ot those who 
did not despise dancing; he was a good 
waltzer and really enjoyed it, especially 
when his partner was the heroine of the 
evening, tairy-like Knid Kndon, 

He had finished a dance with her and 
was preparing to sit out the interval, 
when his intention was trustrated by a 
gentleman coming up and claiming her 
for the next dance. 

Arnold would have remonstrated, as 
the music had not yet struck up; but 
Knid hurriedly withdrawing her hand 
trom his arm, placed it at once in that of 
the new-comer and walked away with 
him, leaving Darrah rather astonished 
and put out, 

He looked attentively at the man who 
had so unceremoniously deprived him of 
his partner. 

He was aman about the middle size, 
rather elegant in appearance, with a 
handsome, dark face and peculiarly 
piercing eyes. 

He bent over the fair girl at his side 
with a lover-like air that sent an angry 
thrill through Arnold’s veins, 

“Who was the tellow, and what was 
he, that he dared appropriate Enid 
Endon in such cool fashion ?” he thought 
disgustedly: “he had never seen him be- 
fore and never wanted to again, confound 
his impudence,.”’ 

This incident opened Darrah’s eyes to 
the state of his own feelings. 

He had tallen in love with Enid Kndon 
without knowing it. 

He telt unreasonably angry with this 
stranger, and found himself watching 
him and his partner intently, quite tér- 
getting that there were other girls to 
whom he was engaged for some ot the 
following dances. 

He could do nothing but think of Enid 
and follow her about. He was chagrined 
to find that she sat out two or three 
dances with thie man, who seemed to 
have appropriated her to the exclusion of 
her other partners, 

Impatiently Darrah waited until the 
next dance Enid bad promised him, 
when he went up to ber and claimed 
her. 
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She was rising to take Arnold’s arm 
when the stranger said blandly, “This 
next dance is mine, Miss Endon,” 

Enid hesitated, looking helplessly trom 
one to the other, when Arnold said 
warmly, “This dance is mine, as Miss 
Endon's programme will show.” 

“I-—I have lost it,” faltered the girl, 

“Miss Endon promised me this 
dance,” the stranger said, “but it she 
wishes to dance with you, why,” with a 
shrug of his shoulders, “I will waive my 
claim,” 

“Miss Endon,” Arnold said, “this 
dance is mine, is it not?” 

“I do not think it is,” she said in hesi- 
tating fashion, “I-—I promised it to Mr. 
Jeckell,” 

With a smile of triumph, the man she 
called Mr, Jeckell drew her arm through 
his own and went off with her, leaving 
Arnold nearly speechless with rage and 
amazement, 

Miss KEndon had certainly promised 
him the dance, but as she chose to preter 
Jeckell, all he could do was to bow to 
her decision and swallow his disappoint- 
ment as best he might. 

But the incident had the effect of mak- 
ing him form the resolution that he would 
try and win Enid Endon for his wite, 
and that soon, ere others had the chance 


ot plecking this tair flower. 
“ . . * o 


It was some litt.e time before Arnold 
found an opportunity of speaking to 
Kinid of what filled his heart and mind 
to the exclusion of every other sub- 
ject. 

Somehow he never seemed to get an 
opportunity of speaking to her alone, 
Hypolite Jeckell was as her shadow: 
wherever she went he seemed to be there 
too, 

Arnold could not find out much about 
him except that he had come with a letter 
of recommendation trom one of Endon's 


oldest triends, He was half Wrench, 
which accounted tor his outlandish 
christian name, and seemed to have 


plenty of money, 
discovered nothing. 

Arnold grew to hate the sight of him 
hovering about Enid, with his glittering 
eyes fixed upon hers, and his voice 
subdued to tender whispers as he talked 
to her. 

So matters went on for some weeks, 
and then one day Arnold was overjoyed 


Beyond this Darrah 


In answer to his inquiries, she said 
that Mr, Jeckell had suddenly been called 
away by telegram, but she did not know 
whether his absence would be long or 
short, 

Arnold devoutly hoped it would be 
long; he did not take much time to im- 
prove the shining hour, In fact, so well 
did he press his suit that betore long he 
was Knld’s affianced husband, 

The match was cordially approved by 
both tamilies, and there being no ob- 
stacles in the way, the marriage was 
fixed for an early date, 

Arnold was so happy that the thought 
of Jeckell searcely ever obtruded itselt 
but one day he did ask Knid what had 
made her give his dance to the Mrench- 
man, 

“Butit was his; I had promised it to 
him,” she said simply, 

“You had promised it to me first,’ 
Arnold returned, 

“Oh, no; you mistake, Arnold,” she 
said seriously, and nothing he could 
say would convince her to the con- 


trary. 
“Do you like this man, darling?’ 


Arnold asked presently. 

“IT hardly know,” she answered, 
“When he is near I teel drawn to him, 
but-——’”’ 

“Well, nid,” 

“I teel a great relief when he is gone, 
I seem to breathe more treely, to be glad 
to be out of his presence.” 

“And one time, do you know, dearest, 
I feared that you might fall in love with 
him.” 

“Oh, no,” she said almostinvoluntarily, 
and witha halt-trightened air, “I should 
not like to have to fall in love with 


him.’”’ 
“Whatan odd way of putting it, darl- 


ing,” Arnoid said laughingly. “Do you 
think he could toree you to tall in love 
with him? Bat,” seeing a strange, ap- 
prehensive look on her tace, “we will not 
talk of him any more, but of something 
pleasanter.”’ 

Arnold scarcely knew why, but he had 
an undefinable dread that Hypolite 
Jeckell might turn up and put some 
obstacle in the way ot his marriage, so 
he hurried matters on, and there being 
no dissentients, one fine morning there 
was a grand wedding, and Enid be 
came his wite with all the formalities of 
the law. 

Spite of himself, Arnold Darrah felt a 
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weight lifted from bis mind now that the 
knot was tied, and no one could tare 
Enid from bim, He took ber away fore 
long honeymoon, which they spent 
abroad, perfectly content with themselves 
and the whole world. 

It was during their absence that Jeckel! 
returned, He seemed perfectiy amezed 
when be heard of the wedding, and not 
over well pleased at it either. In fact, 
Jimmy declared that bis eyes shot light- 
ning and fary when he was first told of 
it, but ashe uttered his congratulations 
to the respective parents in the most dul- 
cet tones, this was put down to romance 
on Jimmy’s pert and the avowed dislike 
she had for Hy polite, 

“He ie a enake,” she said after she had 
first been introduced to bim, ‘a treacher- 
ous, crawling snake, that would leave bis 
trail over any Eden. Lf | were a man he 
should not be admitted into my home- 
circle where | was master,” 

Jimmy's words were only laughed at, 
bat it was strange that Jeckell always 
seemed to try and conciliate her, however 
contemptuous be might be towards other 
persons, But he received scant courtesy 
from Miss Darrah, who had « habit of 
asying disagreeable home-truths occa- 
sionally to those whom she disliked, 
After spending some happy months 
abroad Arrold brought his wife home to 
the beautifal place he had bought a little 
way in the country, for he rightly con- 
cluded that he would not ask his wife to 
share bis mother’s home, 

Not that Mra, Darrah, Sr, was by any 
means « typical mother in-law; she was 
very fond of her pretty daughter-in-law, 
and secretiy wished that Jimmy re- 
sembled her more in ber dainty feminine 
ways, but Arnold knew that it was better 
for » wife to be mistress of her own 
household, and as Enid preferred the 
country, and bie mother the town, both 
were satisfied with the errangement. 

The relations were very cordial between 
the two houses. Enid would stay with 
her mother-in-law on long visits, and the 
latter was welcome at Arnold's for as 
long a8 abe wished, 

Nothing could have exceeded Jeckell’s 
manner when he first met the Arnold 
Darraba after their marriage; it was per- 
fect, He congratulated them both, and 


have made a point of being at the cere- 
mony. 

As it wes, however, he hoped he was 
not too late to offer a present as a souvenir 
of the bappy event, and he opened a case 
he carried and showed a magnificent ser- 
pent, the soales glittering with diamonds 
and emeralds, 

“You will permit me, madam?’ he 
said, advencing towards Enid, who 
sbrank back with a half-appealing glance 
at ber husband. 

Arnold, however, did notice it, and 
Hypolite, with hie steely eyes fixed on 
hers, clasped the glittering bauble round 
her slender wrist, “I hope you will wear 
it, madam, sometimes, in memory of the 
donor.” The last words were spoken #0 
low that they did not reach Arnold's 
®are, 

Enid murmured a few words of thanks, 
which Arnold seconded, 

He would rather that the fellow had 
kept bis present to bimeeif, but he could 
not make a scene over such an ordinary 
affair ae an acquaintance giving her a 
present on the occasion of her marriage, 
ao he bad to murmur thanks which he 
did not feel. 

“Hampb! Wonder why he chose a 
thing like that?” said Jimmy in her 
downright fashion when the bracelet was 
shown to her; ‘it i» pretty enough and 
costly enough I have no doubt, bat it re- 
minds me of him, It ie too reptilian to 
please my fancy.” 

“]~—I think #0 too, I wish be had not 
given it to me,” said Enid, who was 
alone with her sister-in law. 

“Why did you not refuse it, then? 
You need not have taken it,’’ said 
Jimmy. 

“Ob, | could not do that,” 

“Why not?’ 

“JI do not know,” 

“Baid,” said Jimmy, looking at her 
earnestly, ‘1 will return the bracelet; let 
me give it back to Mr. Jeokell,"” 

No, no,”’ 

“What is your reason? You do not 
care to take te from that man? 
Arnold will have one made for you if you 
wish it; let me give it back." 

“]—I dare not, Jimmy.” 

“Dare not?” 

“No, I feel he would be angry if I did, 
and might work us barm.” 

“What a silly you are, Enid! How 
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could he work you harm? However, | 
#u ppose it is no use saying anything more 
to you; you must keep your uncanny 
ornament, If Arnold does not object, 
Why should I?” with which philosoppic 
expression Jimmy betook herself off to 
have « final cigarette before going to 
bed 


Enid was staying at her mother-in-law’s 
when the bracelet was presented to ber, 
but soon efter that they all moved to 
Arnold’s country house, and here «s 
curious thing began, One after anuther 
the elder Mrs, Darrab’s diamond orna- 
ments disappeared ih most mysterious 
fashion, without anyone having the least 
clue as to who could possibly be the 
thief, 

Arnold indeed was strongly inclined to 
believe that the hitherto irreproachabie 
Burdekin must bave some hand in the 
matter, a6 she Was the only person who 
had access to the jewels, But this belief 
was shaken when, in deference to Mr, 
Spyer’s suggestion, Mra, Darrah kept in 
her own possession the keys both of the 
jewel case and safe, yet the disappearance 
of the ornaments went on the same as be- 
fore. 

Arnold assisted his mother to look over 
the contents of the cases, and saw them 
safely locked away in their receptacies; 
yet when a few days afterwards they 
were exemined a diamond cross was 
missing. 

It was evident that it could not be 
Burdekin this time. The whole family 
were nonplused; it looked as though 
megic had something to do with it, for it 
appeared to be by no human agency that 
the jewels were spirited away. 

Mr, Spyer bad questioned the lady's 
maid very closely as to where she had 
kept the keys and as to their being any 
likelihood of any one being able to get at 
them, but she stoutly asserted that she 
bad never let them out of her possession 
except to members of the family, Mrs, 
Darrah or her son and daughter, and the 
detective saw no reason to doubt her 
word, 

Mr, Spyer did noi like to own himself 
defeated by this mysterious thief, and 
mentally registered a vow that he would 
go to the bottom of the mystery. He re- 
quested Mra, Darrah to send her remain- 
ing Jewels to her bankers, but to leave 
the empty cases lcosed up in the safe, 
and not to mention even to any member 
of ber family that she had done so, 

The old lady was indignent at firet, 
‘Surely, Mr, Spyer,” she said, ‘you do 
not mean vo say that you suspect any 
member of my family?” 

“My dear lady, | suspect no one at 
present,” be replied suavely, “I may 
have a theory, but—you wish to stop the 
theft of your jewels, The way I suggest 
is the only way possible of doing that. 
Take them today; take them yourself 
into town to your bankers.” 

Mre, Darrah was impressed by his 
manner, “It is 80 late,”” she objected 
feebly. 

“Bat, dear madam, you can sleep at 
your own house,” he returned, 

“Very well, Leuppose I must, I can 
call upon Arnold on my way to the 
bank.’’ 

“There can be no objection to your 
acquainting your son with the facts, but 
ask him not to mention it to any one 
else,” 

“IT must take my maid with me,” 

“Of course, madam, but do not let her 
know that you carry the jewels,”’ 

Rather mystified, Mrs. Darrab obeyed. 
She could not understand the detec- 
tive’s object, and he would not enlighten 
ber. 
“Now the fleid is clear,” the detective 
muttered to bimself when Mra, Darrah 
had departed; “and the telegram I sent 
will keep Mra, Darrah in town till late, 
There will be plenty of time to verify 
my suspicions. It is a queer case, 
very.” 

As he wae passing along the hall he 
encountered Miss Darrah. He paused 
for a moment; then suddenly saying, 
“I'll do it; she’s not one of your hysteric 
sort; her head's screwed on ali right,”’ 
he went after Jimmy and requested 
her to give bim a few moments’ conver- 
sation. 

‘Oertainly, Mr, Spyer,”’ she answered 
readily. “Oome in here to the library; 
we shall be safe from interruption 
there."’ 

Mr. Spyer looked behind the curtains, 
and opened the door suddenly to see if 
any One was listening before he turned to 
the expectant Jimmy. 

“You have something to tell me about 
the thief?’ she said. 

“Yes, Miss Darrah, I believe I bave 


discovered that individual, but I shal! be 
certain to-night,”’ 

“Who is it?” 

“Miss Darrah, you must be prepared 
for @ great surprise. I will tell you, for 
I want your assistance in verifying my 
suspicions.” : 

"You, yes; but who is it?” impatiently. 

“Unless I make a great mistake, the 
thief will be found in the person of 
your sister-in-law, Mra, Arnold Darrah.” 

At this astoundidg announcement 
Jimmy got up from ber chair and faced 
the detective with flaming eyes. 

“Are you mad, Mr, Spyer, or bave you 
been taking too much to drink ?” she de- 
manded haughtily. 

“Neither, my dear young lady,”’ he re- 
plied caimly. ‘I do not wonder at your 
astonishment, I could not bring myseif 
to believe it at first, but now I do not 


think there fs any doubt; anyway to- 


night will decide.” 

His qaiet manner impressed Jimmy in 
spite of herself, 

“Enid a thief! 
cried, 

The detective shrugged bis shoulders, 

“To-night will decide,’”’ he repeated, 

“Bat why should she take them?” 
Jimmy went on desperately. “She has 
plenty of her own, and most of those 
will be hers one day, for I do not care for 
diamonds, I will not believe it, 
Arnold's wife a thief! The mere idea is 
too horrible to be entertained for an in- 
stent!’’ 

“Miss Darrah,” the detective said, “I 
told you because I should like your as- 
sistance, The jewels have disappeared 
every week on the same day. This is 
Tuesday; another would disappea. to- 
nightif I had not taken precautions to 
prevent it. Neither your mother nor 
your brother will be here this evening; I 
wisbed to bave the coast clear. Now cast 
your mind back to the last three Tues- 
days. Did you notice anything peculiar 
about Mrs. Arnold on those days?” 

“No,” said Jimmy at first. “Stay, 
though,” she added. “I remember she 
seemed drowsy and stupid after dinaer, 
and went to liedown, I am almost sure 
it was on the Tuesday when she did 
that.”’ 

“Just so; and she will do it again to- 
night. Now, Miss Darrah, I want you to 
tot me 


Impossible!” she 


ing-room, By the way, how long was 
she absent on those occasions?”’ 

“About an hour and a half, I think; 
but once she did not return to the draw- 
ing-room at ail.”’ 

“Well, I rely upon you to call me.” 

“Time will teil, Miss Darrab; till this 
evening, adieu. Of course, I need not 
impress upon you the necessity of keep- 
ing this an absolute secret from every 
Onv, more especially from your sister-in- 
law.”’ 

“IT understand,” Jimmy said coldly. 

She did not, she would not believe this 
horrible thing, yet she remembered now 
how Enid had made excuses for leaving 
the drawing-room on each succeeding 
Tuesday. The servants would be all 
downstairs at that time, so there would 
be no one to interfere, and it would not 
be thought strange if the mistress of the 
huouse should be seen coming out of her 
mother-in-law’s room. Poor Arnold! 
What a terrible thing tor him if this 
horrible allegation should prove true! 
Altogether Jimmy did not feel very com- 


fortable when Mr. Spyer had left her. 
- + * * 7: * 


* Hush! not a word, Miss Darrab; simply 
watoh her movemente,”’ 

It was the detective who spoke, and 
who laid a detaining band upon Jimmy’s 
wrist as she was about to rush after Enid 
to denounce her duplicity, 

As Mr. Spyer bad surmised she would, 
Mrs. Arnold Darrah bad made some ex- 
cuse to her sisterin-law after dinner, 
whereupon the latter summoned the de- 
tective, 

Taking up their positions in the room 
where the diamond safe was, hidden be- 
hind some curtains, the strangely as- 
sorted pair waited, 

Jimmy, indeed, did not half like the 
job, but she was so certain that Mr, 
Spyer must be wrong that, for her 
brother's sake and also for that of Enid 
herself she felt that this mystery must be 
cleared up, 

They waited so long that she was be- 
ginning to think there was nothing in 
Mr. Spyer’s suspicions, wher she was 
horrified to see her sister in-law glide 
into the room and go towards the safe, 
with the evident intention of opening it 
with the keys she beld in her band. It 
was then that Mr, Spyer restrained 
Jimmy from rushing forward. 
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Methodically Enid went abvat her 
work. She opened the safe with one 
key, and the jewel case with another, 
and then singled out one of the cases, 
She opened this; it was empty. She 
opened a second and third with the same 
resuite, Then ber calmness seemed to 
desert her, a troubled look spread over 
her fair face, ber breathing grew burried, 
and she rapidiy opened the remaining 
cases, only to find them all minus their 
contenta, 

“What shall I do?” she murmared in 
troubled accenis, “They must be here; 
he said so; he said I was to take one 
every week till they bad ali gone. But 
now somebody has taken them. What 
shalll say? He will be so angry, and 
he is terrible in his anger. I must obey 
bim.” 

“What ts she talking about?” whie- 
pered Jimmy excitedly to the detective, 
‘What doesshe mean? And how strange 
she looks.’’ 

“It is as I expected,” answered Mr. 
Spyer. “Mrs. Arnold Darrah is not a 
free agent in what she is doing now. 
Come out into the room; she will not 
take any notice of us,” 

Wonderingly Jimmy obeyed. Mr. 
Spyer was quite right; Enid took not the 
slightest notice of them, 

“What does it mean?” exclaimed 
Jimmy. 

“It means that Mrs. Arnold Darrah is 
hypnotized. She is obeying suggestions 
of the person who hypnotized her, She 
has been put into a mesmeric sleep, 
When she awakens she will know noth- 
ing of whatshe has done. You look in- 
credulous, Miss Darrah; but from the 
first I suspected something of the sort 
from the appearance of your sister-in- 
law’s eyes. I had something to do with 
& remarkable case in France a little while 
ago. A man was murdered by a woman, 
but it was conclusively proved by the 
doctors the woman was under hypnotic 
suggestion at the time. The man who 
hypnotized her had ordered her to kill 
this man, his rival, on a certain day and 
at a certain hour, and she obeyed im- 
plicitly without knowing that she did 
so. We may be thankful, Miss Darrah, 
that in this instance the suggestion has 
been confined to robbery, and not to per- 
sonal violence.”’ 

“You meaa——”’ 

“That, had the hypnotizer ordered it, 
your brother would have been murdered 
by his wife, yet she would have been 
perfectly innocent to all intents and 
purposes; she would have known noth- 
ing about it.”’ 

“How horrible! What an escape 
Arnold may have bad!’’ 

“If it is as I suspect the hypnotizer 
would not stick at even that to accom- 
plish his revenge.”’ 

“You suspect somebody ?”” 

‘Yes, Miss Darrah. There is only one 
man who is jealous of your brother's 
happiness. He was in love with Miss 
Endon.” 

“Ab, Mr, Jeckell.” 

“Yes. I think he had been experi- 
menting in France, but I never could 
get sufficient proof to denounce him.” 

“What are you going to do now ?” 

“Follow Mrs, Arnold, See, she is put- 
ting back the cases, Most probably he is 
waiting somewhere near to take the dia- 
monds from her,’’ 

“A thief?’ 

“Notin the way you mean, Miss Darrah. 
The diamonds are nothing to him; but it 
gratifies his thirst for revenge to think 
that he can cause your brother’s wife to 
become one, I daresay he meant one 
day to enlighten your brother as to his 
wife’s thieving propensities, without, of 
course explaining the cause, Think 
what a revenge that would have been for 
him,” 

“You're a clever man, Mr. Spyer,’’ 
Jimmy said admiringly. 

The detective smiled.’ “I daresay you 
all thought I was wasting my time, But 
now, action, Miss Darrah. We will follow 
your sister-in-law, but be careful that you 
do not wake her; it might be dangerous, 
Mr, Jeckell will do that, or if he should 
scent danger and not appear, I think [ 
could manageit myself. I experimented 
in France as well as Mr, Jeckell, and not 
without success,’’ 

Meanwhiie Enoid, still with that 
troubled look on her face, went down the 
stairs and passed through the conserva- 
tory on the way to the garden, the others 
following cautiously, 

She went straight to an arbor, within 
which was a rustic seat, on which she 
immediately sank as if somewhat ex- 
hausied. 

The detective and his companion hid 








themeei ves in the shrrbberv and waited, 
but no one came, though Enid seemed 
very restless and evidently expected 
someone, 

After about half an hour tne detective 
whispered to Mies Darrah, “He will not 
come now; he has taken fright, or 
something has detained him. I think, 
with your permission, I will address 


her.”” 

He went up to Enid, who seemed to be 
ic a drowsy state, and made some passes 
before ber face. Her eyes gradually 
closed, and she seemed to sleep. 

Raising her finger warningly to Miss 
Darrab, who was an interested spectator, 
he said to the patient: “Who told you to 
steal those diamonds?’’ 

“No one,” said Enid positively. 

“Now that will not do, Somebody 
suggested it to you. I order you to tell 
me.’’ 

There seemed to be a struggle going on 
in Enid’s mind; the two opposing in- 
fluences were at work. “It will de 
pend upon which is the stronger, 
muttered the detective, and he made 
some more passes before her face. 
‘Speak!’ he commanded, “Who sug- 
gested it to you?” 

“Mr, Jeckell,” at last said Enid slowly 
and unwillingly. 

“] bave triumphed,” cried the detective 
exultingly. ‘Those visite to the Salpe- 
triere have borne fruit. Now to try and 
counteract bis baleful influence. You 
were wrong,” he continued, taking 
Enid’s band in his own, “Hypolite 
Jeckell is a bad man; he would ruin 
your happiness if he could, | command 
you to have nothing more to do with 
him, sleeping or waking. Do you 


“And will you obey ?’’ 

“I will obey,”’ 

“Now, Miss Darrah,’’ Spyer said, turn- 
ing to the wondering girl, ‘to show you 
that there is something in hypnotic sug- 
gestion will you suggest something that 
I shall ask your sister-in-law to do when 
she is awake to-morrow, a week hence, a 
month, or when you choose, if J order 
her now she will do it without knowing 
why she is impelled to do so,” 

Jimmy thought a moment; then she 
said: “Teli her to give me those two 
keys to-morrow at five minutes to 
tweilve.’’ 


“Right!” answered the detective, and 
he gave the order, “By the way,’’ he 
added, “how did you get those keys ?”’ 

“Mra, Darrah sent me one for some of 
her jewels, and I took the impression in 
wax and gave it to Mr, Jeckeil, He told 
me to,”’ 

“That explains how the keys were 
got. Now,” turning to the patient, 
go back to your room, and when you 


are awake come down to the drawing. 
” 


“] hear,”’ responded Enid, and she 
rose and glided rather than walked 
back to the house, and ascended to her 


room. 

“Now, Mise Darrah,’ the detective said, 
“swe will wait her coming in the drawing- 
room. In about half an hour she will be 
down.” 

Panctually to the half hour Enid came 
down, Shoe looked very pale, but the 
eyes had lost the curious expression 
which had struck ‘immy as being so 
strange. “Where have you been, Enid, 
all this time,”’ she asked, 

“In my room.” 

“The whole time?” 

“Yes, Do you know, I have been 
asleep. I still feel very sleepy.” 

+-W bat made you come down, then?” 

“I do not know; some irresistibie im- 
pulse came Over me the moment | awoke. 
I feit | must come down to the drawing- 
room,”’ 

“Well, dear,” Jimmy returned; “you 
look tired and sleepy now. Do you not 
think you ought to go to bed?” 

“Yes, I am going. I only wanted to 
say good night.” 

The next day Jimmy had another 
proof of the detective’s power, At five 
minutes to twelve Enid came into her 


wer Laok, Jimmy,” she said, holding the 
keys. “I bave just found these keys in 
one of my drawers. They do not belong 

- to me, and I do not know how they came 
there; | never saw them before.” 

“Give them to me, dear; I think they 
were lost some little time ago,” Jimmy 
said as calmly as she could, Even her 
strong nerves were somewhat shaken by 
the occult power that could thus sway 
and dominate another’s wiil. 

“Oh, they are yours? But I wonder 
how they came to be in my drawer,” 
Enid remarked iu all sincerity, 





“Accident, most probably, D» not 
think anything more about it, Eaid; it is 
of no consequence,” Mies Darrah an- 
swered soothingly. 

Jimmy was rather in a perturbed state 
of mind, What ought she to do—acquaint 
Arnold with the facts, or let him remain 
in ignorance that bis wife bad innocently 
enacted the thief? 

Daty seemed to point to the former, 
but she kp2w it would be a heary biow 
to bim, he adored his young wife so 
mucb, 

At last she decided to consult the de- 
teoctive, 

“I think I sbould not mention sny- 
thing about it, Mise Darrah,” he said; 
‘it will only cause your brother much 
uneasiness and pain that he may be 
spered.” 

“Bat if this man should influence her 
again?” 

*{ do not think you need fear for that. 
For the present bis inflaence is counter- 
acted, and—!I know enough to make bim 
leave the country. Far away he will not 
be able to dominate her will. I gather 
from what you say you would rather 
that this matter was kept quiet, but of 
course, if you wish otherwise, he can be 
prosecuted, buts jury might be skepti- 
cal; bypnotism is not much believed in 
in England.” 

“Oh, no, The publicity would kill 
Enid, At all events, that must be 
avoided, 1 suppose it is best that this 
should remain a secret between us,”’ 

“I think you bave decided well, Miss 
Darrah, I chose you as my confidante 
peoause I knew you were strong minded, 
and of this rest assured: [ sball never try 
my power again over your sister in-law; 
in all probability I shall never see her 
again. At all events, my services will 
not be wanted again in regard to Mr. 
Hypolite Jeckell, I mean to pay him 
one more visit.” 

“Ah, you mean to——” 

“To meke bim disgorge the plunder, 
Miss Darrah, Your mother must have 
ber jewels again, though I think they 
must come back as mysteriously as they 
were abstracted; those keys you have 
will come in handy for replacing the 
missing ornaments, | must count upon 
your help for this, Afterwards you can 
destroy the keys or keep them under safe 
ward, as you will, only It would not be a 
bad plan to persuade your mother to have 
fresh locks put upon the jewel case and 
safe. Mr. Jeckell, having had the im- 
pression of the keys in wax, may 
have bad more made. However, I do 
not think he will trouble any of your 
family again.” 

In deference to Jimmy’s wish, one part 
of this programme was altered, Abouta 
month afier Mr. Spyer bad thrown up the 
case as hopeless the Darrahs, all except 
Jimmy of course, were one day as- 
tounded when «# packege arrived by 
registered post which on being opened 
proved to contain the missing diamond 
ornaments and a type-written letter to 
say that, seized by sudden remorse, the 
thief took that opportunity of restoring 
the jewels he bad stolen, as he feared 
some innocent person might be accused 
of the theft. 

This was more than a nine days’ 
wonder, and every conjecture imagin- 
able was bazarded except the real one, 

Jimmy kept silence, but for many « 
long day after she watched ber sister-in- 
law varrowly; but when months had 
passed, and Enid showed no trace of 
bypnotic seizare, she began to breathe 
more freely end feel that Mr, Spyer's 
word could be trusted, 

Indeed, when Enid’s first baby came 
she felt that all her fears were at reat. 
The little stranger oecupied her time to 
the exclusion of everything else save 
the love she bore her husband, which 
seemed to increase es the years rolled 
on. 

Jimmy, a8 she watched their happl- 
ness, felt that she had chosen righily 
when she resolved to bury in silence the 
knowledge that had come to her through 
Mr, Spyer’s agency. 

Hypolite Jeckell disappwared without 
leaving one trace bebind. 

Mr. Spyer had done his work ¢ffsct- 
ually. 

Jimmy occasionally smiled to herseif 
when her mother expressed the great 
contem pt she felt for those utterly useless 
members of the community, detectives 
in general, and more especially Mr. 
Spyer in particular. 


In base minds worth begets envy; in 
great souls, emulation. 
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THE SERPENT HUNT, 


For many reasons in India it is desir- 
able to lessen the snake population, al- 
though one of the most pressing is that 
menageries in various parts of the world 
are disposed to give good prices for 
them. Hence the extra willingness of 
the natives to hunt them. 

Preparations are made by ascertaining 
from the natives a promising snake die- 
trict, which is usually a tract of jungle 
with a thick bamboo or grass under- 
growth. Ino such lands snakes are found 
by thousands, and, after a promising 
patch is discovered, a beginning is made 
by clearing or burning the undergrowth 
from a atrip entirely encircling the 
snake farm; then a broad expanse of per- 
baps an acre is cleared on one side, and 
there is located the snake trap, a netting 
extended for 200 or 300 yards on each 
side of toe cleared tracy, ite wings gradu- 
ally contracting to lead the reptiles fhto a 
blind alley, from which there is no 6s- 
cape. 

Several hundred natives are assembied 
and on a day when the wind is trom the 
right quarter they surround the district 
selected, and at a given signal, set fire to 
the jungle. 

After the fire bas been fairly started 
the natives are called behind the netting, 
as there is no need of their services on 
the other sides, for every snake tenant of 
tbe brush flees in the same direction to- 
ward the fatai netiing. 

Behind it stand rows of men, armed 
with clubs and sticks, ready to give their 
Snakesbips a lively reception. As the 
fire approaches the netting the snakes 
come in crowds, by hundreds, sometimes 
by thousands, 

At the wings the men are congregated, 
with their clubs, ready to kill those at- 
tempting to escape, and as the main body 
of the reptiles approaches the netting the 
wings are pushed forward toward each 
other, the stakes sapporting the netting 
are driven firmly into the ground, and 
the snakes are inclosed, But snakes can 
climb almost as well as monkeys, and #0 
the men at the wings are kept busy kill- 
ing those that endeavor to escape over 
the ropes, 

At the biind alley the netting extends 
above as well as on the sides, and the 
larger portion of the reptiles are finally 
concentrated within thie inviosure, 


There the scene is one of lively anima- 
tion, for the snakes are of all sizes, 
some of the venomous reptiles of India 
not being more than #ix or eight inches 
in length, and as their movements are 
fleet, the bare-footed beaters are kept 
dodging about in a manner at once gro- 
tesque and amusing, their anxiety to es- 
cape the small serpents that go through 
the netting like a flash being even greater 
than their eagerness to kill as many 
snakes as possible and thus receive a 
jarger share of the government bounty. 
No snake is permitied to escape, and 
atter all the smaller reptiles which cana 
work their way through the meshes of 
the net bave been killed, attention is 
turned to the larger whicn remain, 

In various parte of the netting there 
are ioops which can bé untied and then 
re-fastened, and after the slaughter of the 
littie snakes has been finished, the work 
of catching the most prominent speci- 
mens begins, The superintendent points 
toan aneconda that will bring # good 
price, and as the animal thraste ite head 
against the netting io fruitiess offoris to 
escape, a stick with a wire loop at theend 
is introduced, the snake is lassoed imme- 
diately back of the head, the wire is 
tightened, and the future occupant of a 
menagerie cage, hissing and writbing, is 
dragged threugh and seized by a dozen 
natives at once. 

Bondies of bamboo, cat into proper 
lengths have already been prepared, 
three or four men straighten the snake 
and isy bim on # bamboo, sometimes 
placing three or four smaller splints 
around bim, and then lashing him se- 
carely down with bamboo withes every 
inch of bis length. 

Generally the lashing is found to be 
sufficient, and only when the serpent is 
very large and powerfol are the extra 
bamboos tied around bim for fear be 
might break the stick to which he ia 
fastened, This operation is not carriea 
on without an immense amount of pro 
test from the snake, which hisses in the 
most terrifying manner snd wriggies 
wildly in an effort toescape. But hissing 
and wriggling are all in vaio; the 
Hindoos lesh bia. down, finishing the 
operation by forcing bis upper jaw upon 
the lower and tying the two together to 
the stick in such @ way that be cannct 


prisonment, itis « crime to 
or smoking apparatus, and — 





even hiss, After all thé best specimens 
have been selected and tied, the re. 
mainder are kilied, beheaded, and the 
heads sent to the nearest government 
station for the bounty, and the captives 
are loaded into carta for transportation to 
Bombay, where they are disposed of to 
Earopean agents. 
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At Home and Abroad. 








A man in Paris finds a profitable buai- 
ness in collecting bad debts by stopping 
atthe debtor's with a wagon, around the 
top of which are these words: “This 
bugry only stops in front of the houses 
of those who refuse to pay their debte,”’ 
Everybody, and particularily business 
people, dread this man's buggy so much 
that they pay promptly. 

A curious discovery had been made in 
the arobives of the Spanish navy—ihe 
bills of payment of the crews who com- 
posed the caravels of Christopher Co- 
lumbus, The sailors, according to their 
Class, received from two to three dollars 
® month, including their food, Tae oap- 
tains of the three large caravels had each 
80 france a mopth, As for Columbus 
himself, who bad the title of Admiral, he 
was paid a little over three hundred dol- 
lare a year, 

The dogs are, to the foreigner, the worst 
pestin Turkey, Ths streew of Constanti- 
nople aré given up to the mangy, maimed, 
famished droves which insist upon ocou- 
pying the best parts of the pavement and 
snarl at the feet of the passers by, There 
ia # rule that no one shail kill these 
miserable creatures, bat on the other 
hand, DO One ever pels or cares tor them, 
They are lett to ight among themeeclves 
for their precarious existence, and as a 
conm GueL co they are Often taliless, with 
their ears torn and their coats ragged, 
Their only good seems to lie in the fact 
that they are a useful suppiement to the 
city's ine Mcient scavenging force, 

The Japanese, uniike their Chinese 
neighbors, have @ horror of opium 
smoking, In Japan it is a orime punish- 
able by # bheevy fine and a iong im- 
eee 
Places where the drug can be purchased, 
or where @ person may smoke, are on 
the foreign reservations under the pro 
tection of # foreign flag, Physicians and 
druggists sione are permitted to buy end 
sell the drag, and they are required to 
take out licences and pay heavy fees for 
the privilege. Any violation of this law 
is punishable by imprisonment with hard 
labor for # term not exceeding fifteen 
years, or # heavy fine, 
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How’s This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars reward for 
any case of catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall's Catarrh Cure, 

¥, J, CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0, 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J, 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe him 
perfectly honorable itn all business transac. 
tions, and financially able to ca out an 
obligations made by Xnetr firm, _ 

Weet & Truax, Wholesale pruggiots T 
©. Walding, ‘Kinnan & Marvin, Wholesale 
Druv gists, Toledo, Ohto, 

Hall's Catarrh Cure ts taken internally, act- 
ing directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. Testimonials sent free, 
Price, The, per bottle old bv all Drngwetete, 








EVERY GIRL 
WANTS 
TO BE POPULAR 


Often that means to be 
@ able to play or sing, If @ 

the voice or taste for the 
piano is there and not the 
money, let us supply the 
latter. We will send a 
girl, free, to the finest 
conservatory in America. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 
Philadelphia 
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Our Young Folks. 





BEAUTY AND PEACE. 


BY PV. ¥. 





the world was young, and men were 

only jast beginning to pile stone 
upon stone and cali their painful labor 
cities, a little brown nightingale lived 
quietly in a sloping wood, He lived 
quietly, but not alone. 

Many of his kindred bore him com- 
pany, and made the green boughs musi- 
cal with their melodious notes. 

At the toot of the tall forest in which 
the nightingale sang stretched a valley, 
fair and green, through which glided a 
river, calm and clear as the sunshine that 
giittered on its waters, 

The clouds mirrored themselves on its 
surtace, and the swallows dipped their 
joyous wings in its tiny waves; but 
nought else disturbed the deep silence of 
its solitary course, 

The world was young, and the foot ot 
wandering man had never yet left the 
print of a lonely step in the calin valley 
or in the trackless wood. 

Unmolested the nightingales sang all 
the day, and at night, like other birds, 
they sought their rest, 

They sang out of the deep love and 
happiness of their hearts, and not tor 
applause, 

And yet they well understood the per- 
fect beauty of their music; and often 
when one thrilling voice rose with purer 
loveliness above his tellows, the rest 
would pause to listen, and then with a 
burst of song echo back their admira- 
tion. 

But now strange unwonted shadows, 
that had never betore tallen on the tall 
unworn grass, fiitted here and there 
across the valley, 

Many more followed, and stately forms 
stood in groups and talked eagerly. 

The valley was tull of men, Soon the 
axe resounded in the wood, and the earth 
was made to yield her treasures of mar- 
ble, and buildings grew day by day, toot 
by foot, 

The sounds of the hammer, the anvil, 
and the saw ceased not while light lasted; 
still, through all the din the nightingale 
clamor and the clang, the hissing forge, 
and the grating saw drowned their 
voices, Sadly they looked down upon 
the growing city, and said, 

“We would tain cheer the hearts of 
these toiling men, put they will not pause 
trom their work to listen.” 

“Let us have patience,’’ said the brigh- 
test among the nightingales, “Let us 
sing on in hope, These men are busy. 
When they have finished their work, 
and dwell peaceably in the town they 
are making, they will linger in its quiet 
streets to listen to our music, and their 
hearts will be glad,” 

So the nightingales obeyed the voice ot 
their brother, and sang on patiently, 
ever waiting, waiting till the toil should 
be over and the noise of the tools should 
Coane, 

And now the city is built, But none 
the less does the sweat pour from the 
brow, and the clang and the clamor rise 
into the troubled air, 

“The day is filled with the sounds of 
labor, we no longer hear our own songs; 
let us depart,” said the nightingales. 
“These sons of men will never tarn away 
their eyes trom beholding the works of 
their hands, or bend their ears to listen 
to aught save the noise of their own 
toil,” 

“Stay,” said the kindly bird, “the city 
is young, and the wants of man are 
many. Wait a little while, yet a little 
while, and these will be satisfied, then 
our notes will reach them in their rest, 
and their hearts will be glad.” 

So the nightingales waited, and sang on 
patiently. 

ut now war sprang up among men; 
one part of the city rose against the other 
part; man fought with man, brother 
against brother, and cries of tury and 
groans of anguish mingled with the un. 
heeded music of the woods, 

‘The tools of peace were cast aside; but 
men grasped the noisier tools of war, aad 
the clang and the clamor rose into the 
troubled air, 

Peace once more, And the bellsin one 
half of the city tolled tor the dead, while 
in the other they rang out merrily tor the 
victory. 

“Still they do not listen,” sighed the 
patient nightingales, 

“Ah, leave them alone to bury their 
alain,” said the kindly one, “and their 
saddened hearts shall turn to our music 
tor solace,” So the nightingales sang on. 


|" the old, old days long ago, when 
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But the living torgot the dead. And 
one amongst them tound gold, and his 
tellows crowded around him and grasped 
their spades, laboring paintully in the 
hard ground, 

And then once more the clang and the 
clamor rose into the troubled air. 

Nevertheless among the sons of men 
there were one or two who listened in the 
wood, and thought the music there whis- 
pered of a better world. So they spoke 
of it to their brethren; but these an- 
swered, “I do not hear it;’ or others 
said, “I have no time to listen;” or “I 
hear it, but what then? It is nothing.” 

“Let us inquire,” said a wise one 
among them; “let us send some of our 
brothers into the woods to listen, and 
when they come back they shall tell us 
of the matter.” 

“This is notime,” said the others, “for 
men to cast aside their toi! and go into 
the woods to listen to idle music, But 
here is the cat, and the dog, the cock, the 
goose, and the pig; they have nothing to 
do, let them go, and when they return 
they shall interpret to us the message.” 

So they chose out the creatures to go. 
A cock, who thought well of himself; a 
pig, who was counted wise in his genera- 
tion, because he was tatter than his tel- 
lows; a goose, who was reckoned a wit, 
because she hissed ateverything; adiake, 
called the eloquent, tor he quacked 
much, and people noticed not that he 
ever said the same thing; a dog, who was 
learned, tor he bayed at the moon; a cat, 
who loved quiet, and wouid say what- 
ever the rest said, 

So these went into the woods to listen, 
and the nightingales heeded them not, 
but sang on as betore; tor they sing alike 
to the wise and to the unwise, to him 
that hath understanding, and to him that 
lacketh. 

The summer air was filled with music, 
and it ceased not tor the clamorous bark 
or odious cackle of the strange creatures 
who had come to listen, 

When they returned to the city men 
were too busy to hearken much to them, 
but they appointed certain trom among 
them to receive the report of the crea- 
tures, 

Ah! it would be long to tell all the 
speeches they made, and how the men 
of the city were sorely puzzled, tor each 
animal interpreted the nightingale in his 
own note, 

“Tt ts precisely this,” sald the dog, 
barking furiously, 

“We can understand that,” said all the 
other dogs, well pleased, “and we need 
not put ourselves out of the way to 
listen to this music, tor we can make it 
oursel ves,”’ 

“Exactly so, my triends,” said the 
satisfied dog. 

“Not so,” exclaimed the cock, “the 
music is tar more noble than the dog 
affirms it to be, Itis entirely beyond 
his compass, but I can give you the true 
notes,” 

With this he crowed lustily; all the 
other cocks were delighted. 

“That is it,’ they cried, ‘‘we have the 
true notes; we can all do that; we need 
not listen in the woods,” 

And next the pig rose up gravely. 
Now the cock was considered rather 
flighty and quarrelsome, and was there- 
fore not so much heeded; but the pig be- 
ing sleek and respectable, was greatly 
regarded and reverenced, 

But having risen he seemed to have 
nothing to say, tor he merely grunted 
and sat down again. Nevertheless, he 
looked so sleek and well-to-do that all 
hia kin were satisfied, and cried out, 
“He's right, that’s it exactly.” 

And many among the children of men 
were inclined to follow the pig, because 
he was grave and respectable, and had 
most of the fat things. Meanwhile the 
drake ran up and down among them all 
quacking loudly, and as it generally 
happens that most noise gains most 
friends, he had more partisans than the 
rest, 

The goose hissed contemptuously at 
the whole matter. “For her part,’ she 
said, “she did not believe in any of it.” 

Now the cat had stood aloot in all the 
meek ness of philosophy; but being called 
on to give his opinion, he decided there 
was truth in all that had been said. 

“The song of the nightingale, my 
friends,” he said, “partakes of the bark 
ot the dog, the grunt of the pig, the crow 
of the cock, and the never-failing quack 
of my eloquent triend, the drake.” 

The goose still hissed, but being indis- 
criminate in his censure, she became a 
small minority, tor the creatures liked 
to believe in their own notes; therelore 
the cat’s speech, as a'true speech of ex- 
pediency, meant to soften all parties, 
tound favor. 

Meanwhile the few who had listened 
to the music with hearts attuned to its 


beauty, silently condemned these inter- 
preters, and told each other in whispers, 
that none of these gross cries lived in 
the nightingale’s song. 

It would be long to tell the strife that 
rose among the creatures as each one set 
himself up as a teacher. It would be 
longer and sadder to tell how the sons ot 
men followed them, and tought and died 
for a cock’s crow, or a quack. 

And in war, as in peace, in sickness 
and in death, amid the groans of a weary 
world, the work went on, and the clang 
and the clamor rose in the troubled air; 
and once more the nightingales com- 
muned together, and said, “Let us leave 
the haunts of man, and fly to some dis- 
tant and quiet land, where the din of 
their lives shall never reach us.’ 

But the pitiful one, who had often in 
the calm night brooded over the restless 
city, and marked the toil-worn sleepers, 
and the weary watchers, and amongst 
and with them the peacetal angel-iaces 
ot little children, loved the busy place, 
if only tor their sakes, and pleaded yet 
again. 

“Not so, brothers,” said he; “let us not 
forsake the habitation of men because 
the toiling day gives them no time to 
listen to the music of our voices. At 
night, in sleep, their faces are turned to- 
wards heaven. Let us not despair, but 
respect their labor, and be silent while 
the light lingers; but when the sott and 
silent aight breathes its calm upon the 
earth, let our song fill the darkness with 
melody, and sink deep into their 
hearts.” 

And now, when the clang and the 
clamor have ceased, and the troubled air 
is still, music breathes trom the woods, 
and the nightingales fill the summer 
night with song. 

The sick man on his bed of pain leans 
on his restless pillow tolisten. Anxious 
watchers turn pole taces toward the 
dark noss to catch more clearly the thrill- 
ing notes. 

And many a worker by the midnight 
lamp rises from his toil, and lets the 
summer air blow on his tevered brow; 
for the music is in it; and comes with it; 
and as he drinks in the air-thrilling 
sound, he thanks God for its beauty and 
its message ot peace. 

— ll. — i ld 

CrirvrLep Brirps,—Birds deprived ot 

“ o 
SE ctale $ie hikes tcaie 
has seen a finch with a wounded wing 
sustaining lite by robbing spiders’-webs 
strung across the brambles and low 
bushes of the flies entangled therein. 

This enterprising songster did not show 
a lean body either, and at the end of 
three weeks was able to fly away to its 
old haunts, 

A lame crow lived for the greater part 
ot a summer by eating the bait froma 
cluster of rat-traps, the dexterity it em- 
ployed in avoiding the spring and teeth 
revealing it to be cunning and observant. 

Hunger compelled it to attack an im- 
prisoned rodent on one occasion, the 
struggles of the latter eventually drag- 
ging the bird into the snare, the two be- 
ing tound by a stableman later in the 
afternoon. But for barefaced impudence 
a pled wagtail comes first. 

This bird had suffered an injury to its 
pinions, and ran about a kitchen-garden 
for some time betore it was discovered. 

Sven then it evaded capture, and its 
nimble legs served it in good stead, not 
even the cat having a chance in the race, 

The master of the house had a pet owl 
which was ted regularly on milk-s.ps, 
the bow! being carried into an outho.ase 
where the blinking bird ted at leisure. 

One day the wagtail was observed to 
run into the barn, and, with gaping 
mouth and wings fiercely flapping, at- 
tack the owl so persistently that it 
hobbled off, leaving the milk and bread 
to the mercy of the ravenous little as- 
sailant. This happened so frequently 
that the owl was in danger of pining, 
and its meals were served in a more 
secure quarter. 

A wood-pigeon with broken wing 
robbed the barn-door fowls of their 
grain, and grew so bold that it actually 
seared away the hens by strutting and 
puffing out its breast, pecking at them 
when they ventured too near him, and 
cooing discordantly loud to turther 
frighten them. 

ee on 

LANGUAGE, we are told, is the channel 
through which our thoughts flow to our 
tellow men and the world. But thoughts, 
however grand and noble, generous and 
great, far-reaching and inspiring, will 
not of themselves perform any required 
things of lite. Mankind must not merely 
think and impart thought—k nowledge— 
but their thoughts must be accompanied 
by a quickening zeal and a characteristic 


energy. 
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The World’s Events. 


Griet in Persia for a deceased husband is 
limited to a fortnight. 


The skin of the wolf is said to make the 
best covering for banjo heads. 


At the present rate of increase, the earth's 
population will double itself in 200 years. 


Koman architects placed earthen jugs in 
theatre walls to increase the resonance. 


The average residue of ashes left after the 
cremation of the human body amounts to 5 
oz. 


Russians say that you must eat forty 
pounds of salt with them before you can 
know them. 


Cotton-reeis are turned and bored by a very 
simple machine which completes trom 5,000 
to 6,000 per hour. 


A dog belonging to the mate of a boat run- 
ning out of Baltimore died of grief after the 
death of ite master. 


It is known that there were men practising 
the profession of dentistry 1n Egypt at least 
five thousand years ago. 


Chinese male infants when they are a 
month old have their hands shaved. A ban- 
quet is usually a part of the ceremony. 


A Chicago jury recently discovered on re- 
tiring to consider its verdict, that one of its 
number had no knowledge of English. 


Australia could be made to support 400,000,- 
000 inhabitants of the biack ocr yellow races 
who would be able to endure the climate. 


The Russian sceptre is of solid gold, three 
feet iong, and contains among its ornaments 
268 diamonds, 360 rubies and 16 emeralds. 


The people of Paris have consumed within 
the past year 21,221 horses, 220 donkeys and 40 
mules, the meat weighing, according to the 
returns, 4,615 tons. 


Austria is an ideal country for murderers. 
In ten years more than eight hundred per- 
s0n8 were found guilty of murder, of whom 
only twenty-three were put to death. 


A certain amount of military instinct in 
children seems universal, for one toy firm 
dispatches every year several hundred thou- 
sand tin swords to all parts of the world. 


Since the beginning of this century no 
fewer than filty-two voicanic islands have 
risen out of the sea. Nineteen of that num- 
ber have since disappeared, and ten are now 
inhabited, 


A certain scientist has found that taking 
four heads of bair of equal weight, the num- 
bers of hairs according to color was as fol- 
lows: Red, 00,000; biack, 106,000; brown, 109,000; 
tair, 140,000, 

A London magistrate has decreed that a 
bousebolder cannot interfere with an organ- 
grinder uniess he is disturbed in his business, 
bas sickness in his house or is affected in his 
health by the sounds of the organ. 


Some physicians declare that by excessive 
eyecling the nervous system may be ex- 
hausted without the knowledge of the rider; 
and that when attacked by disease the cyclist 
many find himself without reserve force to 
resist it. 


A powerful anmsthetic, which volatilises 
on exposure to the air, has been iavented. It 
is believed that bombs filled with this chemi- 
cal, and thrown into the ranks of an oppos- 
ing army, would in a few minutes utterly 
paralyse the foe. 


One hundred tons of cats’ tails were re- 
cently sold in one lot for the purpose of orna- 
menting ladies’ wearing apparel. This means 
that, assuming an average cat’s tail to weigh 
two ounces, no tewer than 1,702,000 pussies 
had to be killed. 


In a certain country district of Germany 
“pay weddings” were in vogue until re- 
cently, each guest paying for bis entertain- 
mentas much as he would at an inn, the 
receipts being placed aside to set up the 
happy pair in their new home. 





WE 
HAVE PLENTY 
OF MONEY 


To spend on educations. 
Some parents have not. 3 
@ That is why we have already $ 
educated nearly 300 girls free 
of all cost to parents or girls. 
Westand ready to educate 300 
more, Young men, too. Sex 
makes no difference. We ed- 
ucate them at any college you 
like. But there is no expense. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal ; 
Philadelphia 














CHANGES. 





BY L. J. 





The roses blooming yesterday 
Are drooping ere they fade away; 
The sky's sweet biue bas turned to gray. 


The little baby hands we kissed, 
The smiles no sadness could resist, 
Are only mem 'ries in the mist. 


To hold those little hands we strove, 
And pleaded passionately above— 
We could not see the Wiser Love. 


Lite’s fairest hours oft end in pain, 

Its blithe songs have a sad refrain; 

Sweet summer dies 'mid falling rain. 

Yet, darling mine, our glad bearts know, 

Thro’ changing years of weal and woe, 

The old sweet love of long ago! 
ee 


KNIGHTS OF THE ROAD. 





The life of the dashing highwayman 
has been invested by all writers with a 
sort of sensational romance. So long 
ag the throstle sings in ‘‘merry Sher- 
wood’’ and the sun shines upon the 
spires of Nottingham, will the name 
of ‘‘Robin Hood’’ be a household word. 
But the “‘knights of the road’’ were 
not all Earls of Huntingdon, though 
many of them were of noble birth, 
and in some instances held high offices 
both in church and state. 

It is a dark story, that which the 
Honorable Grantley Berkeley tells in 
his recollections of Twysden, Bishop 
of Raphoe, who played the highway- 
man in 1752, was shot through the 
body and died from the wound ata 
friend’s house, his death being an- 
nounced as arising from other causes. 

The ‘‘palmy days’’ of the highway- 
man commenced from the civil wars 
of King Charles’ time and extended 
right down to the end of the reign of 
George III., during which period they 
reaped a ‘‘golden harvest.’’ Previous 
to.this time we occasionally find scat- 
tered up and down the pages of his- 
tory, mention of some knight or squire 
of the road more famous than his 
brethren. ‘The robber who saved Mar- 
garet of Anjou and her unfortunate 
son was one Of these. Sir Gosselin 
Denville, who flourished in the reign 
of the second Edward, was another. 
His ancestors are stated to have come 
into England with the Conqueror, and, 
if so, it might be urged in excuse that 
the worthy knight did but follow the 
ancestral example. 

In the middle of the seventeenth 
century it was no uncommon thing 
for the gay young cavalier to take to the 
road as the readiest mode of mending 
his fortunes by lightening the purses 
of the well-to-do Round-head citizens 
whom he held in supreme contempt. 
Moll Cutpurse—so named from her 
profession—was a noted highwaywo- 
man at that time. She had been early 
left an orphan, and thus at liberty to 
follow her own sweet will, she for a time 
gained a living by assuming male at- 
tire and posing as a fortune-teller. 

‘The Golden Farmer’’ was the nick- 
name bestowed upon a notorious high- 
wayman —a Welshman — whose pa- 
tronymic was William Davis. He was 
the terror of travelers along the Bristol 
and Salisbury road in the reign of the 
‘merry monarch’’ and down to the 
year 1690, when he was caught and 
hung. Indeed, the bones of most of 
these fine fellows ultimately adorned 
the gibbet, either at Tyburn or at some 
cross-roads. 

It was also in the days of the above- 
mentioned witty gentleman, who won 
from his admirers the name of the 
‘‘merry monarch,’’ that Claud Duval 
lived and flourished. Duval was the 
son of poor parents in Normandy and 
came into England at the Restoration 
in the train of the Duke of Rich- 
mond. Disdaining however the life of 
a ‘‘lackey,’’ he joined the ranks of the 
gentlemen of the road. He was taken 
while drunk at the ‘‘Hole-in-the-Wall”’ 





Tavern, London, and'twas‘*hung at 
Tyburn in January 1670, being then 
only in his twenty-seventh year. 

Jack Sheppard came in with the 
House of Hanover, and though de- 
scribed as being the son of an honest 
carpenter,’’ yet before he was twenty 
he kept half London in terror, and 
once at least affected his escape out of 
Newgate. When recaptured he was 
found disguised in a butcher’s blue 
frock and apron. It is said that he 
requested his friends after his execu- 
tion to place him in a warm bed, and 
have a certain vein opened, which he 
imagined might restore him to life. 
He was buried in the Churchyard of 
St. Martin’s in the Fields. 

Richard Turpin was another of this 
brood. Who has not read of him and 
of his famous ‘Black Beas?’’ The 
son of an East Anglian farmer, in his 
youthful days he was apprenticed to a 
butcher in Whitechapel, but from this 
respectable tradesman he soon became 
estranged in order to join a gang of 
smugglers, and subsequently a gang of 
deerstalkers in Epping Forest. In 
those days the forest, especially in the 
neighborhood of Copt Hall, was in- 
fested with highwaymen, and Turpin 
soon became one of the most renowned 
of the rising generation of their order, 
He was a ‘‘comely man,’’ and like 
Duval a bit of a dandy, and a great 
favorite with the fair sex. 

At the London end of what was 
formerly Finchley Common, nearly 
opposite to the ‘‘Green Man’’ Inn, on 
the Barnet Road, is an old oak, be- 
hind which, tradition says, the famous 
master of the more famous ‘‘Black 
Bess’ used to take up his position. 
The tree, which is called ‘Turpin’s 
Oak,’’ is green and flourishing, and it 
is stated that pistol-balls have been fre- 
quently extracted from the bark. 

Besides the heaths and commons, 
which formed a regular spider's web 
round the metropolis, the London 
parks also swarmed with ‘‘copper- 
captains’’ and squires of the night, in 
other words robbers of‘ every descrip- 
tion, who preyed upon  benighted 
travelers and carriage folk. 

These outrages appear to have in- 
creased in frequency towards the close 
of the American War. In the early 
years of the reign of George III. hardly 
a week, perhaps not a day passed, but 
somebody was plundered in the Lon- 
don parks; indeed, so unsafe was Hyde 
Park, that almost within the memory 
of: our grandfathers a bell used to be 
rung at intervals in Kensington to 
muster the people returning to town. 
As soon as a party sufficiently numer- 
ous to ensure mutual protection had 
assembled, they started, and thus they 
journeyed till all had passed the danger- 
ous precincts of the Park. 

LT 


rains of Gold. 





The most manifest sign of wisdom is con- 
tinued cheerfulness, 

It is folly to attempt any wicked beginning 
in hope of a good ending. 

Never do anything concerning the recti- 
tude of which you bave a doubt. 

Our prayers for guidance will not be heard 
unless we are willing to be led, 

In trifies, infinitely clearer than 
deeds, actua! character ls displayed, 


great 


One act of beneficence to the needy, one act 
of real usefulness, is worth all the abstract 
sentiment in the world. 


There is often room tor much courage in 
speech, courage not so much to maintain 
opinions a8 to confess ignorance. 


An affected humility is more insufferable 
than downright pride. Take care that your 
virtues be genuine and unsophisticated, 


The pleasantest things in the world are 
pleasant thoughts; and the greatest art in 
life is to have a8 many of them as possibie, 


When doing what is right, the heart ls 
easy, and better every day; but when prac- 
tising deceit, the mind labors, and every day 
becomes worse, 
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Femininities. 





Women are to be measured, not by their 
beauties, but by their virtues, 


Some people think they are reasoning with 
you when they are only arguing. 


In Russia you must marry before eighty 
or not at all, and can marry only five times, 


Queen Marguerite of Italy claims to have 
the sandals that were worn by Nero, the 
tyrant. 

Every woman has an idea that her beauty 
would be awfully dangerous if she wasn't so 
careful. 

Nine hundred women have been elected 
this year to serve as poor law guardians in 
England, 

(Yes, her looks favor her mother’s people.” 
“Indeed?” “Oh, greatly. She doesn't look a 
bit like them." 


“When I broached matrimony she dis- 
missed the subject with a word.” “What did 
shesay?" “Yes.” 


A Chinese proverb says: “A hundred men 
may make an encampment, but it takes a 
woman to make a home,” 


Some women can never understand why 
babies won't quit yelling and go to sleep 
when they begin to sing to them. 


“How did Mra. Lovely bappen to be 
dropped from the Women’s Rights Club?” 
“She spoke in praise of ber husband.” 


Husband: “My friend hardly recognized 
you to-day.” Wife: “That's strange, for f 
wore the same hat you bought for me three 
years ago." 

Mrs. Seaside: “Was your house party a 
success?” Mrs. Countrycot;: “Yea, indeed! 
There wasn't one of them who wasn't en- 
gaged the first week, and there weren't two 
of them who would speak to each other the 
second,” 

“You see, it was this way. They were all 
three so dead in love with her and all so 
eligible that to settle the matter she agreed 
to marry the one who should guess nearest 
to her age.” “And did she?” “I can’t aay. 
I only know she married the one who guessed 
the lowest,” 


“Now, for your own sake, look cheerful, #0 
that they won't know | bave rejected you,” 
she says, as they enter the bail room again, 
“I wish I could, bat I can't,” he replies, 
“Well, I'll look as unbappy as I can, and 
they'll think that I've accepted you,” she 
says generously. 


There are five European kings who do not 
dance. The quintette of walifiowers consinia 
of King Humbert of ltaly, the Austrian 


andthe King of the Welgiuns: On. the other 


hand, as if to partly balance the failings of 
masculine sovereigns, there are certain 
royal ladies who smoke, 


In the old days of the good old town of 
Bristol, England, when a man and his wife 
differed in politics or anything else to an in- 
tolerable extent, they would adjourn two a 
burial ground, join hands over a grave, apd 
each say, Death parts us."" Then they would 
go their separate ways, satisfactorily di- 
vorced. 

Another tollet article, the sale of which is 
ever growing, i# tincture of benzoin. For 
counteracting the effect of wind and weather 
upon the complexion and removing all trace 
of greasinexs, a few drops of benzoin putina 
basinful of soft water form an invaluable 
remedy. The tincture has been aptly de- 
scribed as a “skin tonic." 


It is said the number of dark-haired giria 
who get married greatly exceeds that of the 
fair ones, a statistician tells us; and in order 
to prove that this is owing to man's choice, 
not the redundancy of brunettes, he proceeds 
to show that an overwhelming majority of 
those women who “live and die unmarried” 
have tal) hair and biue eyes. 


Hu King Eng, the fireat Chinese woman 
doctor, is a great success in the Fiowery 
Land. Having studied and taken the degree 
of M. D., alter seven years’ hard work, she ta 
now in charge of the Siang-Hu hospital at 
Foo Choo. A story is told of a coolle who 
wheeled his biind and aged mother a thou- 
sand miles on a barrow to the woman doe- 
tor. A double operation for cataract was the 
result, and the old woman can now see as 
well as ever. 

An eminent physician was attending a 
patient whose nei vous system seemed break- 
ing up, and who became very excited over 
the merest trifies, “Think,” he said, “ali 
you can of deep and silent things: the water, 
calm and placid, with no land in sight, 
stretches of sky, and, above all things, close 
your eyes and think of the forest. Think of 
the shade and stiliness of a late afternoon 
under « thick growth of pines, and you will 
be surprised at the calming and strengthen- 
ing effect.” 


Perfumed butter on the dinner tabie is one 
of the latest fads of the wealthy. The datries 
where this butter is made are as odorous as a 
florist's shop. In the first place, the butter is 
made in small pats like those in ordinary 
use. Each pat is wrapped in a bit of fine 
muslin and placed on ua bed of rose leaves 
specially prepared in an earthen jar, On top 
another layer of the fresh and delicate rose 
leaves is placed betore the jar ts filled with a 
solid lump of ice, Then the jar is placed in 
a refrigerator and allowed to remain there 
for ten bours, when the pats are ready for the 
customer, 





Masculinities. 





Ifa man cannot find ease within himeelf, 
it Ie to little purpose to seek it elsewhere, 


If motives were always visible, men would 
often biush for the most brilliant actions. 


The amethyst is so named because it was 
thought to be a preventive of drunk nena, 





A violent p jon has seid brought two 
persons together without ultimately making 
both of them miserable, 


Some men tell their wives everything that 
happens, while others go stil farther, and 
tell them a lot of things that never even 
happened, 


Odabbers: “1 woke up last night and found a 
burglar la my room.” Havers: “Cateh him?" 
Jabbers: “Certainly not. I'm not making a 
collection of burglars.” 


Practical Father: “So you want to marry 
my daughter, eh?" Poetical Lover: “Yea, 
air, | would jie down and die for her!" 
Practical Father; “H'm! Would you get up 
and work for her?" 


The men of Berlin have an odd habit of 
brushing and combing their hair and whis- 
kers in public, In the restaurants and cafes 
men pull out their implements and “spruce 
up” while waiting for their orders to be filled, 
They do not take the trouble to leave the 
table, either. 


“Why is he dragging the poor littie boy 
along that way? Craclous goodness! He'll 
Jerk the poor, weeping little fellow's arm out 
of ite socket! What do you suppose is the 
matter?’ “There's a cirous parading up the 
next street, and the man is probably atraid 
that the little boy will miss it if they don't 
hurry.” 

The Prince of Wales is said to have learned 
in his youth to makestockings, The Duke of 
York learned the trade of ropemaking. The 
Ozar can plough, sow, and reap. The Ger- 
man Mmperer is a practioal typesetter, King 
Humbert isan excellent shoemaker, King 
Oscar of Sweden handles the axe with no lit- 
tle dexterity. 


In Weat Virginia isa man withan ambition 
#© peculiar and unusual that some people 
think him crazy. For many years he has 
made it a point to be the first citizen in the 
county to pay his taxes, About three years 
ago, and for the first time ia bis life, he was 
beaten by a switter taxpayer, and it almont 
broke his heart, 


Merchant Tailor: “I am sorry to way it, M_. 
Goodhbeart, but as this ls to be your wedding 
suit, | must demand cash on delivery,” Mr, 
Goodheart: “Eh? Why, I've bad an account 
with you for years, and I've always paid 

to the hour, the very hour, air," 
“You, Mr. ) wut you were a bache- 
jor, and had the handling of your own 
money.” 

The last survivor of the old band of aboll- 
tion agitators is Parker Pillsbury, who lives 
at Concord, N, H,, and ts still in compara- 
tively good health, at the age of 84, his birth 
year having been the seme as that of Lin- 
colin, Gladstone, and Darwin, Mr, Pillebury's 
wife, whom he married in early manhood, is 
also still living, Itis fifty-eight years since 
he left the ministry. 


A man in South Africa left his property to 
be equally divided between two sons, Not 
being able to agree, they decided to let l’resl- 
dent Kruger arbitrate. He anid to the eldest, 
“You are the eldest, are you not?" “Yea,” 
was the answer, “So you shall divide the 
property.” This pleased the elder immensely, 
“You are the younger,” continued Kruger to 
the other, ‘so you shal! have first choice ['' 


The first medical degree granted in New 
England was an bonorary one, bestowed on 
Daniel Turner of Connecticut by Yale College 
in 1720. Asthis was intended asa token of 
gratitude for Dr. Turner's liberal gifta to the 
college and not as a recognition of any par- 
tieular fitness on his part to practice me- 
dicine a wit of the time interpreted M, b. to 
signify muitum donavit-—be bas given much, 
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Open to every man 
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boy. Noone need hesitate. 
The most remarkable op- 
portunity ever offered, 
Simple and dignified. 
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14 
Latest Fashion Phases. 





In Paris bat fashions more birds than 
plomes appear, although the fashion of 
asing three short ostrich piumes of the 
same size and shape, and piaced in «4 
row, is prevalent. Some houses are 
making « lavish display of shaded 
plames, and are fashioning toques of 
shaded velvet. Velvet flowers come in 
all the new and tashionable colors that 
have no resembiance to the color chosen 
by nature, pansies appearing in gera- 
nium pink and poppies in iris blue, A 
pretty foim of the equestrian sbape bas 
the brim and low crown covered with 
velvet flowers. 

So many new forse are in the shops that 
the reign of special ones must be over, 
Time was when a tur coat meant a seal- 
skin, a sesiskin meant a lot of money, 
and that meant that most of us didn’t 
have a far coat. Bat now there is no 
especial distinction about seal, and the 
imitation furs are so beautiful, they wear 
#0 well and are #0 much more reasonable 
in price, that the only regret about them 
ie that they suffer under the ignominy of 
trying to pretend themselves seal. The 
new furs are not open to such imputa- 
tion, You'll find them in the shops by 
all sorts of names, Translated, no doubt, 
many of them would spell bow-wow or 
meow, but they are pretty and new, and 
will readily find purchasers, 

A bit of economy that a good many 
clever women are practicing ie the re- 
habilitation of the slik waists that were 
ao pretty throughout the summer for in- 
formal evening wear, It is not of much 
use in these days of radical changes to 
pack awey one’s season’s wardrobe for 
use the next year, The better way is to 
keep things in continuous service so far 
as possible until one has bad the worth 
of them. 

In London the chiffon-covered blouse 
is seen everywhere, It is out high for 
afternoon tea, and cut low for the theater, 
and there is every indication that it will 
be thoroughly desirable for seri dress 
cocasions for a good many months io 
come, A design that lasts well is a round 
bodice with biouse front fastening on 
the left side under a ruffle or lace cas- 


velled with chiffon li some such. feshion 


and will receive thus a new lease of 
life, 

The new waterproof materials are bere 
at last, but they cost « lot, They look 
just ike ordinary maverial —that is, 
covert cloth that bas been through the 

ia not thereby changed in ap- 
pearance, and this proof covert cloth is 
tne most popular, Of it traveling and 
wheel dresses are made, end so are 
jackets and closks, You can get proof 
silks, too, but unless a rain cloak be 
made of silk, silk bas no piace in a rain- 
storm. One might as well “proof” their 
night dresses, 

All fashions in bairdressing that have 
any force favor women whose looks are 
abondent and fine, so « colffare that is 
suited to most dressy oocasions, and yet 
does not demand a lot of hair, should be 
of ospecial interest, Such an arrange- 
ment ie that the artist pute on, It is 
typtoal of what the women of scant locks 
must do—the curling irons are ber re- 
dress, and what little hair there is must 
be made to spread as loosely as possible, 
Cat into different available lengths all 
the hair except just enough to make one 
loop, whiob, fastened with a bandsome 
comb and backed by an aigrette, a loop 
of ribbon or a bow, will take the place of 
a coll, The short lengths will then be 
ouried, waved and pufied, In thie way 
the head will be loosely dressed and the 
effect required will be secured. 

Jt seems accepted that the outline of 
the head at the back muci pot be fol- 
lowed. In case of the much-to be-desired 
stacks, the great colle or loose loops suf- 
Astently disguise at that point, but where 
the bair ie thin the outline must be 
bidden by fluffed out looks, Fiulf does 
not mean what it used to—mere dryness 
and feathery lightness will not do pow, 
The round of each ringlet, the curve of 
each puff mast shine, Toles means that 
the hair must be absolutely clean, and 
that it muetthen be brushed or dressed 
to gloss, 

Eveving gowns need wraps to cover 
them, and of these uxurious garments I 
nave lately seen two of unusual beauty, 

Yne was a pelisse of silver gray mirror 

relvet, to cover the entire figure, It had 

tmest of fox fur for the neck to snuggle 
into, and a band of fox fur ran down the 
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front to the ground, There were hood- 
lime sleeves of the velvet coming to the 
elbows and open on the under side of 
the arm: these were fur-edged. 

There were also tight undersiceves 
covered with beavy white lace and 
spreading out like gauntiets over the 
bands, A quaint bolero of the same lace 
fastened on the left side with a twist of 
velvet and « silver clasp set with 
emeraids, The silver waist belt was set 
with emereids also. The great roi) collar 
had en ivory white brocade lining. 

The other wrap was an opera cape of 
white breeade figured with pink and 
gold, It had wide cape sleeves, veiled 
with cream jace and edged with pale 
yeliow ostrich feather trimming. A 
wide collar of cream isce covered the 
shoulders, At the back of the neck was 
® huge rosette of green velvet, with a 
lace center from which # iace cascade 
streamed, The ends of the velvet were 
carried down to the waist and clasped 
there with dismonds. There were pale 
yellow roses in the lace boa. The cape 
was lined througbout with green, 

The dainty mulls, tulies and gavzes 
over colored slips, s> mach in evidence 
all summer, are well worth a little fresh- 
ening. There will be nothing prettier 
this winter for small dances for young 
girlie, 

One of the most effective new biouses 
I bave seen is of a delicate shade of biue 
glace. It is leid in fine tucks at the yoke 
and basa Medici collar of mauve veivet 
overlaid with cream colored guipure and 
softened inside with white chiffon. A 
chiffon fiebu is tied lightly in front, the 
ends reaching below the waist. There is 
@ short bolero of mauve velvet and 
guipure, The sleeves are of shirred 
glace, with shoulder frills of chiffon run 
with the narrowest of mauve velvet 
ribbon. 

For daylight wear al! fur costumes are 
growing constantly in favor. An ex- 
tremely smart one is of Persian lamb, 
with a band of ermine edging the plain 
gored skirt. The short coat is cut in 
points at the bottom and opens on a 
pointed ermine vest. The sieeves have 
wide ermine cuffs and there is a tabbed 
ermine collar, A small round hat of the 
same fur and a muff can be added. 

Rather than weight down a fluffy tulle 
bell dress with a heavy cloek fashionavie 
women are planning what they atyle a 
domino, which is made ot taffeta. This 
is so light and stends away so well that 
it cannot injure the most delicate gown. 
To protect arms and chest the domino 
ie made on a deep fur yoke, On this 
teffeta is set in great box pleats that will 
apread to any extent. Long beavy silk 
mitts to pul! on over the bare aims reach 
well up under the sleeve and go over the 
giove, On ber feet are high, fur-lined 
shoes, She is supposed to only step 
from door to carriage, and there is sup- 
posed to be carpet laid on the sidewalk, 
If it ie not that kind of « ball, then she'd 
better have taken off her ball slippers 
and put on ordinary shoes, 

Lote of girls don’t put anything over 
their dancing slippers, They risk catch- 
ing their deaths, but they look pretty, 
their floffy skirts held bigh about their 
silken ankles, their little heels together, 
and that anxious, what shail-'-do look 
that girls can put on when they ought to 
know perfectiy weil what to do, 

Real lace is in 80 great demand that all 
resources are taxed to the utmost, and 
the result is that transferred work is 
again being seep. Therevy a mere quar- 
ter of a yard of « valued lace is made to 
spread over e much larger surface of fine 
net. The pattern of good lace, preperly 
traveferred on « fine net, makes a lace- 
work at once artistic and beautifal. 

The net should, of course, be coffee- 
stained to matech the shade of the lace 
itself. Darning work on fine net is reap- 
pearing, and yokes and sleeves of such 
work are ecooupted beautiful. A perp at 
some of the old-time “darned” sete of 
sleeves avd yoke will convince you that 
such work may be made second in 
beauty only to lace. 

Ox blood red i* 8 color that is found in 
many fine stuffs, and « proof of the 
durability of ite fashionableness comes 
in ite apprarance in fur-trimmed gar- 
mente for winter. Tove veed it bas a 
very swagger iook, and is in the more 
expensive lines of garments. Yet it can 
be #0 used that a small supply of far will 
make a goodly show, It combines band- 
someiy with Persian lamb and with 
black aetrakban, 

Wide collar, cuffs, and a belt of the 
far, the latter Stted in bodice fashion 
and finished with a centre girdie of 


metal, make a very good showing of the 
far, whieh, though it may notadd ma- 
terially to the warmth of the garment, 
gives a cozy look that mekes other foik 
warmer if not the wearer. 


Odds and Ends. 
ON A VARIETY OF SUBJ BOTS. 

To add to the bouseboid’s usual ca- 
pecity for storing away articles extra 
room is now being demanded, and beds, 
couches, trunks and bags for the housing 
of treasures are rapidiy meking their 
appearance. New couches are made so 
tbat the top, turning easily back, dis- 
closes an airtight storage place, where 
skirts may be spread at full length. for 
the waists, the brass bedstead opens « 
refuge, in two dust proof drawers placed 
underneath. 

One drawer opens at the upper end of 
the bed, and one at the foot, the length 
of both being the width of the bed. 
‘There is a space between the closed top 
of the drawer and the bed to allow for 
the free circulation of air between. 

A pleated curtain to match the 
draperies of the bed is tacked to the 
front of the drawers, hiding them from 
view when closed. So much for the kind 
offices of the cabinetmaker, Nor is the 
trunkmaker far bebind. 

A pew dress svit case for women is 
made in extra light weight to hold an 
entire gown without crushing; while a 
bat trunk with places for seven hats 
makes ‘‘milady” a bappy woman. There 
is in this a velvet rest, to which hats are 
pinned, but which may be removed, if 
occasion requires, 

The pretty little figures and articles 
made in plaster of paris are cbharm- 
ing until they become stained, and then 
they are an eyesore, To clean them a 
clean piece of whiting should be dis- 
solved in a little water, and when thor- 
ougbly incorporated with the flaid, the 
latter should be painted smoothly over 
the discolored plaster of paris article, 
The whiting will not rub cff if « small 
quantity of ordinary isingiass is melted 
firet in warm water and when cool is 
mixed with the whiting and water. 

The last notion in a traveling bag is 
one of dashing Scotch plaid. Any plaid 
thet is brilliant and is made up of a lot 


of colora ia called Seoteb. These baga 
are made up exactly like the usual 


leather ones, and are mounted with 
leather. They make a pretty tonch of 
color with a demure traveling rig, and 
they guarantee recent purchase; indeed, 
the probabilities are that you got yours 
on the other side, or else it was brought 
overto you, Naturally such a bag will 
not last as long as will one of serviceabie 
leather, but that is what comes of being 
eoxtravegunt—you are not always obliged 
to be so dreadfully utilitarian. 

Blankets can not be too frequently or 
thoroughly exposed to the fresh air. 
Even those made of the finest wool, if 
constantly used without careful airing, 
will cease to afford that delicious warmth 
and to be the loxurious covering that 
they are when new, When washed they 
should be dried as soon as possibie, and 
the nap raised by going over them with 
a fine and short-toothed wool card. 

One woman with a mere handful of 
very fine bair washes it once a week 
witb kerosene, About a half-pint in the 
basin ie enough, She rubs the scalp 
thoroughly and saturates head and bair. 
Every bit of dust comes out in a burry, 
Then she diies it for an bour in wool 
cloths, and next takes another hour in 
sun and wind, The result is glistening 
flaoff. 

When all curled and lightiy caught, a 
high loop at the top of the head, «s 
glistening comb in frontand an aigrette 
at the back, sbe is, in ber evening gown, 
a picture to make envious the woman 
with stacks of hair, Yet the keroscne 
treatment, and there are various forms 
of it, is bardly to be recommended, 
For one thing, the danger from fire is 
dreadful whiie the oil isin the bair, and 
most women regerd using such oi! io 
their tresses as too great a sacrifice any- 
how. 

With the best intentions in the world, 
most young mothers are quite as igno- 
rant as baby No, | itself regarding the 
oare required to keep its smal! person in 
order. To such, a word from an experi- 
enced nurse may setiie doubts and 
make assurance doubly sure. As soon 
as the teeth come, clean daily with a soft 
rag or soft tooth brusb, and inspect care. 
fally once a week for evidence of decay 
or spots, If the latier appear, rab with 
a little pumice sicne, Cat a match like 
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a chisel, dip in pumice and rub the teeth. 
In cutting the tiny nails, do not roand 
them too muc) at the corner, especially 
the toe nails, as it is apt to give rise to 
ingrowing nails. . 

In regard to the heir, a brash and 
coarse comb are all thet should be used, 
as the fine comb isa relic of barbariem. 
If the skin on the head is inclined to be- 
come “scurfy,” rob with vaseline to 
soften, then wash off with warm water 
and castile soap, taking care not to press 
heavily on the fontanelles or soft spot. 
If the bair tends to fall out, use bay rom 
and quinine in proportion of twenty 
grains of the latter to a balf pint of bay 
rom, 

An experienced candy maker says due 
regard mast be had to the state of the 
air for candy meking. Oa adamp moist 
or rainy day, when the air is fall of 
moisture, syrup will not evaporate or 
candy barden well. For the same reason 
it is not wise to bave anything on the 
stove that will throw off steam when 
sugar is cooking for fondant. ; 

Fireplace fittings grow amein, em- 
bracing furnishings appropriate for every 
style of fireplace, from the massive 
Queen Anne log fireplace to the daintier 
fin de siecle grates and mantels. Among 
the season’s nuvelties are wood baskets 
of sealing wax, red enameled wicker and 
forest green. 

The glint of brass brightens all the 
windows of the housefurnisbing stores 
these days, for brass is emphatically thie 
season’s favorite metal. Tables, orack- 
ets, frames, cabinets, desk furnishings, 
screens, even portieres and hangings, 
glitter with an almost barbaric prodigal- 
ity of this metal, and those whilom 
favorites — Dresden china, marqueiry, 
sterling silver and old tapestries—may as 
well veil their faces till the reign of brass 
is accom plished, 

Muffins and Gems.—Silt three cups of 
flour into a bowl, with two heaping tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, @ teaspoon- 
fal of sugar end a pinch of salt. Rab 
smoothly into it a tablespoonful of half 
batter and half lard. Beat three eggs, 
keeping the whites separate from the 
yolks. Pour a pint of milk and the 
yolks into the flour, and mix to a smooth 
batter, Stir in the whites beaten to a 
stiff broth; pour the butter in moffin 
rings end beke quictiy. For cornmesi 
gems, use two cups of rich, yellow meal 
to one of flour, two tablespoonfnle of 
lard and butter mixed, and follow the 
same directions used for making the 
mo ffina, 

Frait Cake.—Quarter of a pound of 
butter, half a pound of fine sugar, three- 
quarters of a pound of flour, half a 
pound of suitana raisins, quarter of a 
pound of orange peei, one teaspoonful of 

asence of | » One large teaspoonful 
of baking powder, three eggs, one tea- 
cupfal of milk; beat the butter and sugar 
in a basin before the fire, till they get 
mixed and light; then beat up the eggs 
weil and pour the milk among them; put 
this, a little ata time, among the butter 
and sugar and mix well; then put in the 
flour and baking powder, and give ali a 
good beat up; add the fruit, cleaned and 
the peel cut up aod the essence; mix 
weil; pour into @ greased and papered 
cake iin, and bake wll ready. 

Oven Scones.—O 16 pound of fl ur, one 
small tablespoootul of butter or drip- 
ping, One dessert spoonful of soft sugar, 
one teaspoonful baking soda, two tea- 
spoontuls of cream of tartar, and some 
sweet milk. Rad toe oripping among 
the flour, add all the dry things, make 
into dough with miik, divice in three 
pieces, roll exco piece round, cat it in 
four, and brush over with milk or egg, 
and put op a gressed oven sheif, and into 
@ bot ovea tor about ten minutes, 

Almond Fingers.—tiailf a pound of 
flour, @ quarter of # pound of alaonds, 
a quarter of @ pound of butter, a quarter 
of a pound of fine suger, one ounce of 
sugar, beif @ teaspoonful of baking 
powder, Rub butter end flour together, 
and add baking powder; make itintoa 
paste with the yoik of egg and water, 
roll out and cut in fingers, then blanch 
and chop the almonds very finely, and 
mix them with the sifted sugar and the 
white of the egg; spread it on the fingers, 
and bake quickly 10 @ good oven a slight 
brown, 


THE governess of tne young King of 
Spain read bim a lesson recentiy on the 
necessity of “behaving prettily.” The 
next day she declined to accede to one ui 
bis irregular wishes, when he immuvci- 
ately threatened her with, “If you don’t 
give me bey want, l’li ~~ faces qt 
the pie next time vut - 
im? g° ria 























EVER THE SAME. 





BY N. J. 





A beautiful butterfly came one day 
(It was Cupid in disguise), 


And he flew away from a maiden’'s grasp, 
As she reached for the lovely prize. 
And a wise old owl, who sat quite near, 


Spoke warning words in the maiden’s ear. 


But she followed it over the grassy slopes, 
Where the flowers were tair and sweet; 
And away where the road was rough and 
lone 
And the briers burt her feet; 
While, spite of sunshine and spite of rain, 
The ow! still chanted the old refrain. 


But then Cupid lit on a fair, white rose; 
And the maiden caught him fast. 
And she scorned the thorns which tore her 


hand; 
For love was hers at last. 
W bile the old ow! sat with solemn look; 
And sighed, and read from wisdom’s book. 


A Little Ruse. 


BY H. B, N. 











generally impersonated Mazeppa, 

aud such-like characters, at Whit- 
combe’s great circus; Bulger was the 
fanny man, who did the comic business, 
Finch was young, tall, and rather good- 
looking; Bulger was shorter and con- 
siderabiy older, with a bumorous, fat, 
red face that made you smile for no ex- 
plicable reason when you looked at it, 
Bailger, in fact, was the very antithesis 
of Finch, who was ratber a refined and 
serious young man; bat, nevertheless, 
they were firm friends. 

lt may be inferred from the foregoing 
general description that if either of the 
two fell in love it would probably be 
Finch—and that was so; be was in love 
with Daisy Whitcombe, the circus pro- 
prietor’s daughter, aged eighteen. 

When Finch first confessed the ex- 
treme gravity of his symptoms to Bulger 
as bis best friend, and asked his opinion 
what to do in the circumstances, Bulger 
grinned, and then he gave his advice, 

“If you are bent on making a fool of 
yourself, Fincn,’’ be said, ‘my tip is, do 
it as quickly as possible, for it’s no good 
mooning over these things; go straight to 
old Whitcombe, tell him the state of 
your mind, and bear what he says. By- 
the-bye, I suppese you've got some idea 
of Daiay’s feelings ?”’ 

‘Well, to tell you the honest trutn, 
Bulger,” said Finch, “I don’t know 
whether she likes my face or Nobiett’s 
money the better.”’ 

“No?” said Bulger genially. ‘Well, I 
wouldn’t be two seconds making my 
mind up.” 

» “You see,” rejoined Finch, smiling 
sheepishly, ‘she's very young to appre- 
ciate the value of——”’ 

“Money,” assented Bulger. 

“No, confound you!” replied Finch, 
“Of devoted affection, The top and bot- 
tom of it is, though,’”’ he proceeded, ‘I 
believe I’ve a good chance if old Whit- 
combe doesn’t kick up rough.” 

“Then go in and win,’’ said Bulger 
warmly. 

Thereupon Finch, who before every- 
thing elee was a young man o/ decision, 
approached old Whitcombe and avowed 
the state of bis mind. 

“Well, Tom Finch,” said old Whit- 
combe, after frowning at bim for the 
space of about half a minute with a not 
unkindly look, ‘' will say thie for ye, I 
like your cool cheek in coming to me 
and asking me if you can take up with 
my daughter, I suppose you've got 
nothing?” 

“About five hundred dollars,” said 
Finch. 

“Well, that’s nothing,” ssid old Whit- 
combe, “except as showing that you can 
save. Anyhow, I won’t say no to a 
decent lad. I’llsay to you what I said 
to that young dandy, Nobiett, who came 
to me last week—my girl sball have 
what man sbe likes, but I’ll bear noth- 
ing of a definite engagement for the next 
twelve months.” 

“That will do for me,” said Finch 
heartily; ‘‘I’ll take my chance at that.” 

“That’s all right, then,’’ said old Whit- 
combe; “leave it at that. But I'll say 
this for you, Tom, she seems mighty 
teken with young Nobiett; why, 1 don’t 
know; but there’s no accounting for 
girls’ tastes. He didn’t seem ratistied, 
either, that he couldn't settle it instanter; 
talked of his money and family, and 

such-like, as if 1 ought to jamp at bim; 
but I shut him up pretty smart. I said, 
‘If she’s minded to bave you in twelve 
months, well and good; but no sooner, if 


Pees was the barebacked rider who 





you was a dook and a millionaire rolled 
into one.’ And I say that to you, Tom 
Finch." 

* . * * * . 

Well satisfied with this negative ex- 
pression of opinion in place of the re- 
fusal be bed almost expected, Tom 
Finch returned to Bulger, who was as- 
sisting at an informai morning rehearsal, 
vith the talented Daisy herself in the 
ring 

As he approached he saw aleo to his 
disgust that Noblett was lounging on the 
farther side of the ring, talking to 
Sparkes, the ring master, and ogling 
Daisy as she came galloping round on 
horseback,‘ standing erect, a graceful and 
bewitching figure, clad in the lightest of 
gev0zy attire, ber arms keeping the body 
in ite correct poise, and a fascinating 
smile adorning a delightiully pretty but 
roguish face. 

“Houp lea! Over!’ cried Bulger, as be 
extended a tattered paper hoop, through 
which she skimmed gracefully alighting 
once more, like any fairy, on tha horse’s 
back as it galloped along. The next mo- 
ment she had pulled up opposite the 
detestable Nobiett himself, aod Finch’s 
gorge rose as he saw him bend his knee 
for her foot and swing her lightly to the 
ground, 

*“Oonfound the snob!’ said Finch to 
bimeelf, 

As he spoke, Bulger approached him 
bastily, and with a somewhat perturbed 
look. 

“Oome here, Finch,”’ he whispered; 
“outside. By-the bye, though, do you 
see anything of Lottie Parker ?”’ 

“She’s over there,’’ remarked Finch, 
‘talking to Mrs, Macdermott and the 
sisters Zro,”"’ 

Bulger looked. 

“That'll do,”’ be remarked, as he drew 
the mystified Finch to a secluded posi- 
tion. “Look here!’ Drawing a cram- 
pled letter from his pocket, he handed it 
to Finch. ‘Read that.” 

“Eb?” asked Finch, as he glanced at 
the supersciption and caught the words 
‘Dear Lottie.” “What's this, Bulger? 
Where did you get this?” 

“Found it in the ring amongst the 
sawdust,’ replied Buiger, “Go ahead!’ 

“Bat thie letter evidently belongs to 
Lottie Parker,”’ said Finch dubiously, as 
be looked at Balger, 

“Moet likely,’ sata Bulger coolly. “Go 
abead !"’ 

“Then what right have I to read it?’ 
asked Finch scrupulously. “This has 
nothing to do with me,”’ 

‘*Hasn’t it?’ seid Bulger. ‘Here, hold 
on a minute,” and he pointed to a line, 
“'Finch and Bulger,’ there you are; 
that’s something to do with us, bhasn’t 
it? Whenl see that name—Balger—in 
a letter, I make no more bones of read- 
ing that letter than if it were a butcher's 
bill, So sail away! What! Here, let 
me read it then."’ 

Seizing the letter from Finch’s hands, 
he read as follows : 


“Dear Lotrig—As il may not bave an 
opportunity of seeing you alone when | 
call around, I write you finally as to 
arrangements, All is complete, Thecar- 
riage will be at the end of Cordley Koad 
at 11 5 sharp, and we catch the lest train 
to Farchoime., I have got roome for you 
and Daisy at the Bigham Hotel, and shall 
stop at the Traiford myself; the cere- 
mony is to take piace at twelve. I trust 
that no bitch may occur; above all, keep 
your eye on Finch and Bulger. if 
Daisy should show any signs of relent- 
ing, I trust to your persuasive eio- 
quence to bring her to, Be sure I shall 
not forget you. Thankfully yours, 

“ALGY Nosverr.” 


“What does that mean?” gasped 
Finch, witb an astounded look, 

“It seems to me there’s going to be an 
elopement,”’ said Bulger, “But I must 
say this for Nobiett, he seems to ve doing 
the square thing.” 

Finch sat down with a sickly look, 

“I'll never believe it, Bolger,”’ he de- 
clared, “She swore positively to mea 
fortnight ago that she didn’t really care 
for Noblett, and that she—she——"’ 

‘On, 1 daresay,” said Buiger, cheer- 
fully; “that woula be her game, no 
doubt. Most likely she’d tell Nobiett 
execily the same thing; they're ail alike, 
women,” 

Oace more Finch leaned back and 
looked helpiessiy at hie friend, at this 
dreadful dispiay of cynicism, 

“Then what's to be done, Bulger?’ he 
inquired, 

For a minute Bulger pondered deeply. 
“I think you'd better leave this affair 
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to me, Finch,” he remarked presently. 

“If you mix yourself up in it, you'll 

most likely make Daisy your mortal 

enemy for life. This is more a case for 
an angry parent or a disinterested 
middie aged friend.” 

“Bat you'll stop it?’ asked Finch, 

" “So far as | am justified in going,’’ 

said Bulger, “I'll go, but no further, 

There may be an elopement, or there 

may not; | can’t say.” 

“If you don’t stop it, I shall,” said 
Finch desperately. 

“Now, just you leave it to me,’’ re- 
peated Bulger. “I tell you if you mix 
yourself up with this business you'll 
make a muddle of it.” 

o « . * o . 

Acting on Bulger’s advice, Finch tock 
no further action, and for the rest of the 
day paseed his time anxiously, It was 
evident too, as the evening approached, 
that both Daisy and Lottie Parker were 
in a state of sustained nervous excite- 
ment. 

Half past ten, bowever, saw the con- 
clusion of the last item on the pro- 
gramme, and Finch, after busying bhim- 
self with the horses somewhat longer 
than usual, passed out by the stable door 
into the road behind the circus, 

The district clocks clanged forth eleven 
as he did so, and the next moment be 
saw two hurrying female figures emerge 
hastily from the rear door of the cirous 
and hasten away. For a moment he 
stared in absolute consternation; they 
were Lottie Parker and Daisy. He could 
see the latter’s light gray cloak and the 
nodding poppies in her biack straw 
sailor bat, though her face waa veiled, 

Dashing after them, he kept them well 
in sight, notwithstanding the darkness, 

There was no need to interfere, Finch 
informed himself, exceptin the last ex- 
tremity. Probably Bulger, or old Whit- 
combe, would be waliing at Oordley 
Road; but, anynow, be would be there, 

Five minutes later, panctual evidently 
to a minute to the pre-arranged appoint- 
ment, they reached the rendezvous, and 
Finch sew a carriage waiting, At the 
same instant Noblett sprang forward 
and opened the door to heip the two 
ladies in, Notanother soul beyond the 
driver was avout—not a sign of Bulger. 
Finch’s biood surged to the very tips of 
his fingers. This was no time to hesi- 
tate. Rushing forward, he seined the 
handle of the door, 

“Hold on there!” be cried desperately. 
“This thing is not going on, Nobiett I’ 

Tarning on him, Nobiett surveyed 
bim savagely. 

“Stand off, you fool!" he cried. “What 
right bave you to interfere? These 
ladies come here of their own free will, 
Why do you intrude?’ 

“Then I must have their word for it!” 
cried Finch, “Speak up, Daisy. Think 
carefuliy of what you are doing. Say 
but that you wish to go with this 
scoundrel of your free, unbiassed desire, 
and I stand aside, Speak, darling.’’ 

A hysterical iaugh came from Daisy's 
companion as Finch addressed ber in 
these moving terms, and, looking to- 
wards her, he suddenly saw that it was 
not Lottie Parker, as he had imagined, 
but one of the sisters Z sro, 

At the same moment, however, Noviett 
had approached Daisy, 

‘Speak, dearest,” he demanded, “Let 
him hear your decision, Will you 
come?” 

As he spoke, Daisy threw her light 
wrap aside and lifted ber veil with a 
hasky cough. The next instant Finch 
had starved back with a spasmodic shout, 
As he looked, be saw the fat and smiling 
face of Bulger raised to the tender gaze 
of the infatuated Nobiett, 

‘*Dearest,”’ said Bolger, “it shall be as 
you wish,” 

A sbriek of laughter broke from Polly 
Zero and Finch; and Nobiett, with what 
sounded very like a curse, sprang into 
the carriage and drove away. 

Little more remains to add. Buiger 
hed arranged the whole aflair beautifully, 
After neatly locking Lottie Parker in her 
own room, he bad easily overcome the 
scruples of the ioolish Daisy, whom, 
trath to tell, be found only too anxious 
to withdrew from the silly adventure; 
then, with the assistance of the delighted 
sisters Zoro, he performed the rest as we 
bave seen, 

Fineh, acting on his advice, main- 
tained a discreet silence concerning the 
whole event, and it was only twelve 
months later, when he became definitely 
engaged to Daisy, that it was broached, 
Then she assured him positively that 
she “never réaily meant to go off with 
Noblett.” 
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Test roR MeTaALts.—A good test for 
gold or silver isa piece of lunar caustic 
fixed into a wood point like a pencil. 
Slightly wet the metal to be tested, and 
rub it gently with the caustic, If gold 
or silver, the mark will be faint; but if 
an inferior metal, it will be quite biack, 
Jewelers who purchare old gold and 
silver use this test, 

ELRBorrRic BARBERING.—They are now 
cutting bair by electricity. The ap- 
paratus to perform thie feat consisie of 
& platinom wire stretched over a comb. 
By pressing a bution, the current is ap- 
plied to the wire bringing it to a white 
heat. The comb is then passed through 
the hair, and as the wire comes in con- 
tact the hair is burned off, The end of 
each hair being cauterized when out, 
prevents loss of tie olly substance of the 
hair, The apparatus is attached to an 
ordinary lamp a cket by a flexibie cord 
and can be used by any barber of ordi- 
nary skill, 

ImPpRovep OCyoLe Ting.—A oyole tire, 
stack full of Knives and tacks, bas been 
on exhibition ina Broadway shop win- 
dow, New York, for some time, This 
tire contains a layer of cork between the 
tubes, A cross section of the tire shows 
the cork to be crescent-shaped and one- 
third of an inob thick in the widest part. 
It is enclosed between two tubes of 
rubber, each of which is a seamless tube, 
The cork lining lies within the running 
suriace of the tires; and, if the outer 
tube is out or torn, the inner air tube, 
being protected by the cork, remeins 
good, It is said the practioaily puncture- 
proof quality does not seem to interfere 
with the resiliency of the tire, 
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Menpina,—To mend hoiesin the milk 
pans, make the bole larger by inserting a 
fork tine, which will make the edges 
rough #o it will bold a shot in place, then 
pound flat with hammer, resting the pan 
on «@ flat tron, 

Fuyons —Good fences are cheapest in 
theend, Whatiss fence and how 
may fenciag be made to coat 
lees? Tiocber is too valuable; so is land, 
We must run straight lines with wire or 
wood, If live posts can be employed 
the great bugbear in cost will be over. 
come by degrees, Nobody who has used 
growing trees for stretching wire upoa 
wants to go back to posts that are dead 
and decaying. A few yong trees set in 
the fence line each year where older ones 
show a tendency to die or need cutting, 
will keep the fence up cheaply. Nalia 
board to each tree to tack the wise to so 
it won't grow into the bark, Ifthe trees 
are solid they need not be nearer to- 
gether than forty feet, light stakes being 
driven midway are sag preventives, 


Mv father had A SEVERE OASE OF 
PLEUKISY, and was completely pros. 
trated. His physician treated him with 
all the skill at bis command, but -— 
tient only ap to grow worse, ot 
finally resorted to the use of Jayne's Kx- 

rant with the most bappy resul 
‘or a few bottles of this medicine 
him to bis usual health, THEO. RIOH- 
ARDS, Stewart, Minnesota, Oot. 15, 1895, 














IF YOU 
HAVE 
A DAUGHTER 


And cannot afford to educate 
her, why not let THe Lapies’ 
Home Journat do it for you? 
It has done so for nearly 300 
girls already. Their education 
cost them nota penny. Nor 
will that of your daughter, No 
competition; no chance ele- 
ment. A distinct free offer. 
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Humorous. 


AS YEARS ROLLED BY. 
He swore that tor true love be’d marry; 
Ip a cottage he'd much rather tarry, 
With bis love by his side, 
Than take tor bis bride 
A girl who had millions to carry. 
He was twenty. 


Years passed; be was thirty and single 
In society's gay whirl he'd mingle; 
He had loved half a score, 
He was loving once more— 
A lass? No. Her coin’s golden jingle. 
He was thirty. 


A bachelor atill, the old sinner! 
Met a maiden and tried bard to win her, 
Not because she was fair 
Or bad money to spare, 
But—because she could order a dinner. 
He was forty. 


Free of charge—An empby gun. 

It’s queer, but henpecked husbands seldom 
CTOWs 

The last glass before going to bed—The look- 
ing-glass. 

Handled without gloves—Knives and forks, 
generally. 

The “coughing hoss” is the Indian name 
for a locomotive. 

Caller: “Are you sure Miss Riche is not in?” 

Maid: “Do you doubt her word, sir » po 

She: “I hear you have just got married; is It 
too late to offer congratulations?” 

He: “O, yes; I was married three weeks 
ago.” 

“Spare me!’ she moaned, 

But he was unrelenting. 

“No,” he answered, “I'll not spare you @ 
cent.” 

“Your husband seems to be a vietim of the 
tobacco babit.’’ 

“No—I'm the victim, 
joys it.” 

Old Gentieman, to tramp: Why are you op- 


posed to work? 
Tramp: Lain't. If people didn’t work how 


could | get along in these hard times? 

“Georgie, Im glad to see that you are 
polite, and offer sister the oranges first.”’ 

“Yes'm; ‘cause then she has to be polite, an’ 
take th’ little one.”’ 

“Do you believe it is true that George 
Washington never told a lie?” 

“{ don't know. But if he didn't, Martha 
must have been an ideal wite,” 

Wife: “What a sweet smile there is on 

. -e, John ft" 
tieband’ Yen he’s probably dreaming 
that he’s keeping me awake.” 

The Miss: “Don't you think they are two 
souls with but a single thought?” 

The cynic: “Well, I shouldn't wonder. 
They are both making fools of themse! ves.” 

Old Millyuns: “Young man, my daughter 
tells me that you kissed her last night.” 

Percival Tootié’: “Well, if she wants to go 
around bragging about it, that’s her privi- 
lege.” 

Mr. Howland: “I tell you, Maria, you're 
worrying over nothing. I can stop smoking 
any time | want to.” ” 

Mrs. Howland: “Well, then, stop now. 

Mr. Howland: “I don’t want to now.” 


He thorougliy en- 


Barnes former: “Every seat was taken at 
our last performance.” 

Roselus de Hamme: “I heard about it. | 
was told that the audience carried off the 
benches as the only way of getting any re- 
turn for thetr money.” 

“Railway accident this morning,” said 
Blinkins, a suburban resident, after he had 
returned from his business in town and met 
his wife at the station. 

“Is it possible?” 

“Yes, the train was up to time both ways.” 

“How atill they are,’ remarked Mrs, Fogg, 
a propos of the young couple in the next 
room, 

“Yes,” replied Mr. F.; “it reminds meof my 
army days. It was always wonderfully quiet 
just previous to an engagement.” 

Jones: “My doctor advises me to ride a 
wheel an hour a day.” 

Wheeler, contemptuously : “On!y an hour a 
day! He must be a homeopath.” 

People who can be seen throug h—T hose 
who make spectacles of themselves. 

C.: “I suppose Brown and his wife attracted 
the attention that newly-married couples 
usually do?” 

B.: “Oh, no! Brown married a widow, you 
know, and to avoid being suspected of being 
on a honeymoon trip, she took one of her 
children with them.” 

“Did you tell that young man not to eall 
here any more?’ asked Mabel’s father se- 
verely. 

“N—no.” 

“Why not?” 

“I didn't think it was necessary. 
see bow he could call any more, now. 
calis seven times a week,” 

“Your wife bas such a liquid voice!” said 
Mr. F. admiringly to Mr. T. 

“Yes; that's a pretty good name for it,” re- 
plied Mr. T. 

Mr. F. looked up inquiringly, and Mr. T. 
added immediately : 

“Don’t you understand? Why, it never 
dries up, you know!’ 


I don’t 
He 
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ONE FATAL WEAKNESS. 


Few problems of human nature are 
more perplexing than those presented 
by the cases of people who are the 
victims of one deep-seated failing. 

Men and women there are who, sane 
enough in other respects, aprear in one 
solitary direction to have no moral re- 
sponsibility whatever. Punishment does 
not deter them; a knowledge of the tact 
that they are ruining their lives imposes 
but a temporary check. The one weak- 
ness is indulged till it drags its victim 
under. 

To the police people offthis sort are well 
kuown. Atevery court a specimen can 
be produced, There is, tor instance, an 
old man who has a positive mania for 
stealing coal. 

Anything else is safe from his depre- 
dations; but, winter and summer alike, 
coal he must steal. He is at present 
serving a sentence of five years tor this 
offence; and altogether he had had torty 
years in prison for that, and that alone. 

A woman, also getting on in years, 
cannot withstand the temptation of steal- 
ing from linen-drapers who make an 
“outside show.” Not being in very 
poor circumstances, the articles taken— 
many of them useless to her—are often 
given away to the first acquaintance she 
encounters, 

Even stranger still was the mania of a 
gentleman of good education and high 
intelligence, a scholar and enthusiastic 
book collector. Well able to purchase 
all that he required, this unfortunate 
man was never so pleased as when he 
could steal a volume, 

In his own town his strange propensity 
was well known, and when he had, with 
needless strategy, purloined a particular 
work for which he had a tancy, a bill 
would be made out, sent in to his sister, 
an elderly maiden lady, and the account 
duly paid. 

When, however, the eccentric biblio- 
maniac operated elsewhere complica- 
tions ensued. At length, despite the en- 
treaties of his relatives, the gentleman 
was formally committed tor theft. He 
ultimately got off; but the shock killed 
his sister, and the well-to-do book stealer 
soon tollowed her to the grave. 

Such a very ordinary failing as a love 
ot “showing off” has sealed the fate of 
scores of people otherwise perfectly ra- 
tional. In to the danger ot 
the thing they attempt to do, they im- 
agine will be the admiration for them of 
friends, acquaintances, and onlookers 
generally. 

Giving a bachelor’s party on the eve ot 
his approaching wedding, a young master 
baker treated his triends toa visit to a 
circus. A lion-taming exhibition having 
been given, the baker declared that he 
himself could do quite as well. 

The tamer was bribed. The baker en- 
tered the den. Before the hot irons and 
steel spikes, held in readiness, could be 
pressed into use the foolhardy young 
tellow had received a gash in the side 
from which he died next day. 

To attract attention, a man, visiting 
a breezy seaside resort, stood balanced 
at the very edge of a cliff, looking out to 
sea. A strong wind was blowing from 
the ocean. Suddenly it lulled; the man 
heaved torward, and a moment later lay 
dead at the base of the cliff, killed by 
the fall. 

A strange fate, some years ago, was the 
lot of a young colored man who was a 
most proficient swimmer. Nothing de- 
lighted him more, when he was walking 
fully clothed beside the water, than for a 
triend to, without warning, push him in. 

The gentleman's little weakness even 
got to be generally known and total 
strangers would sometimes take advan- 
tage of it, thereby,if poor, earning a re- 
ward. 

Espying the gentleman one day saun- 
tering along the quay, a man who knew 
his peculiarity, creeping up silently be- 
hind, hurled the swimmer into the water. 
He never rose again. Two days betore 
he had broken his collar bone, and his 
one arm was now strapped to his side. 

An innate tondness tor practical jok- 
ing not long since cost a young man his 
life. He had been warned betore; but 
the fun was so enjoyabic that he tailed to 
desist trom it. 

“Supposing I were to hang myself and 
you to discover my dead body? How 
would you teel?’’ was the question he 
put to a rather timid tellow-student. 
The proposal appeared so appalling that 
the evident tright of the person to whom 
it was made only urged the joker to try 
the experiment. 

With the aid of another young man 
privileged to enjoy the “joke,” the timid 
youth was to be taken to a certain place 
ata certain time, and there the, practica: 


joker was to be apparently hanging dead 
trom a stout line. 

The plot was carried out. The door 
opened. The timid one gave a scream, 
and darted torward to cut the supposed 
suicide down. But it was toolate! The 
stool on which he stood had slipped, and 
the practical joker had in reality been 
hanged. 

Taken altogether, it would appear that 
the boast that you have only one failing 
is not always a safe one. Better is it to 
be able to proclaim that not one of your 
numerous weak nesses shall have oppor- 


tunity ot mastering you. 
I 


-_-——--- 
GARDEN* OF THE SKA. 


There is a wonderful country under 
the sea, a country ot hills and plains, of 
lotty mountains and deep valleys, of 
rocks and caves. Its wide-spreading 
meadows are covered with strange ani- 
mal flowers that move themselves about 
in search of living prey, and its forests 
consist of branching corals, and sea 
weeds taller than the loftiest trees. 

Tempests may rage fiercely overhead, 
but a deep, unbroken silence reigns al- 
ways in this underworld, nor can the 
wildest hurricane, that drives vessels to 
wreckage, move the most delicate ten- 
dril of the sea-plants in the depths be- 
low. Fragile creatures that fall to pieces 
almost at a touch, spend their lives here 
in quiet and security. 

The ocean depths, which tor mankind 
are regions of breathlessness and death, 
are for billions of animals the region ot 
life and health: the earth does not main- 
tain nearly so many little creatures ds 
those that swarm in countless myriads 
beneath the waves of the ocean. 

Here are great purple sea-fans and 
lovely sea-lilies and sea-ferns and sea- 
cucumbers and sea-mice, and sponges 
displaying bright colors that are lost the 
moment they are taken trom the water; 
and here the rare and beautitul corals 
are silently builded into reets and is- 
lands. 

At what is called the Keys at the south- 
ern end ot the State of Florida,a coral 
plantation, lives and is growing. There is 
a famous lighthouse called Cary’s Fort- 
light off the coast there, trom which such 
a sight can be had. Cary’s Fortlight is 
builtin the open sea, without a foot of 
land about it. 

It is an iron framework of columns, 
strengthened by «a network of braces 
and girders, and the rooms in which 
lives the keeper are about half way up 
to the light, out of the reach of the waves, 
torty or filty feet above the water. 
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A balcony runs about these rooms, 
and as the lighthouse is built over one of 
the most beautiful and extensive fields 
ot coral known on this or any other 
coast, the sight presented on looking 
from this balcony into the ocean is more 
wondertul that can be well imagined by 
one who has not seen it. 

The coral field spreads out around the 
lighthouse as far as the eye can reach, 
and so transparent is the water that the 
ocean bottom can be seen as plainly as 
a gurden lying beneath. 

The coral field is largely made up ot 
what are called leat corals, with large 
flat branches that grow one above an- 
other, chasing each other singly and in 
companies, darting about, winding in 
and out the corals as it in a game ot 
hide-and-go-seek, and hundreds of fish 
play among their spreading baanches, 

Most ot them are of very brilliant 
colors, some of a bright blue, others 
partly blue and partly black, others 
again black blended with yellow, and 
still others of a bright canary-yellow 
beneath and rich purple above, 

Now and then some large fish, a shark 
perhaps, passes by, and all the small 
fry scatter, hiding among the corals, and 
are seon no more till their enemy is out 
ot sight. 

Besides the leat-coral, there are many 
others even more beautitul to be seen. 
Some are in the shape of huge vases, 
some are like great globes, others branch 
out as do the horns ot the stag, and there 
are more delicate-branching kinds, 
called ginger-corals, and great numbers 
of sea-ians. 

The sea-fans form the shrubbery of the 
sea-garden; they stand on the ocean bot- 
tom on a sort of root, and, unlike the 
leat and branching corals, which are 
rigid and motionless, they rise lightly in 
the water, and wave in ‘he gentle under- 
currents as if stirred by the wind, 

They are of many colors, and, mingled 
as they are with a kind of vegetable 
coral called coraline, and with the bright- 
red, purple, or orange colored sponges 
of the Florida coast, you may easily 
realize, on looking at them, how sur- 
passivgly beautitul are the flower yar- 
dens of the sea. 





The dexterity of a skilled pertormer is 
due solely to practice, Contortionisis 
are generally taught at an early age, be- 
ginning with some simple motions like 
bending back ward uatil the head touches 


again without 
aid of hands. Alterwards more dit- 
ficult teats are learned, until the muscles 
and joints become su supple tat te 
whole frame can be twisted to auy angle 
with apparent ease, 
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